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It is our intention to print on this page 
a number of two minute advertisements 
to manufacturers. 


How a manufacturer of staple goods, 
who must keep his nose to the grintéstone 
_ in and year out to meet competition, 

GET AWAY FROM THAT 
COMPETITION without breaking 
himself—how he may entrench himself 
gradually—establish a NAME and a 
TRADE MARKED SPECIALTY—how 
he may leave his sons an estate instead 
of an old mill that’s like a hundred other 
old mills— 


We believe this will interest you. 


It’s happening among our clients with 
considerable regularity. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
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biel sik passengers do you want 
for your car card advertising: 


Long-distance riders with sufficient time to give your card thorough 
attention, or—short distance “hoppers,” riding but a few blocks? 


1,750,000 


people are carried DAILY on the SUBWAY and “L” lines of New 


York City, and ninety per cent. of these passengers are LONG- 
DISTANCE riders. 


Secure the MAXIMUM results from your car space by advertis- 
ing to the very CREAM of car circulation—the people who ride far 
enough to read carefully. 


The SUBWAY and “L” lines of New York have a far greate. 


circulation than all the other local car systems together. 


We are sole representatives for cards and posters on these lines 
and exclusive agents for all car advertising in Brooklyn. 


WARD & GOW 


1 Union Square New York City 
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THE ADVERTISING WAR 
FOR THE MEN’S CLOTH- 
ING TRADE, 





NEW YORK AND CHICAGO IN KEEN 
RIVALRY—CHICAGO BIGGEST AD- 
VERTISER—STATISTICS OF PRO- 
DUCTION—HART, SCHAFFNER & 
MARX AND ALFRED BENJAMIN 
METHODS OF TRADE-WINNING— 
NEW TERRITORIAL CAMPAIGN IDEA 
—PLAYING UP NEW YORK AS 
STYLE CENTER, 


By Frank H. Holman. 

Not long ago the President of 
the Merchant Tailors’ National 
Organization announced in con- 
vention that in the last ten years 
there had been a decrease of 
twenty-five per cent in the num- 
ber of merchant tailors. 

This bare fact tells a tale of 
great advertising significance, for 
the merchant tailor has been the 
unfortunate target for a whole 
series of swift developments in 
the men’s clothing business. With 
advertising as their weapon the 
ready-made clothiers, first, and 
now the “tailors to the trade,” 
have steadily bombarded the whole 
country until almost all America 
is buying trade-marked clothing 
at a rapidly growing rate. Few 
people comprehend the magnitude 
of the men’s clothing business. It 
is estimated that approximately 
$700,000,000 is spent in this coun- 
try for men’s clothing — actually 
more than for women’s clothing. 

The chief manufacturing cen- 
ters for this business are a small 
group of cities, and there has, 
within the past few years, devel- 
oped a great rivalry between New 
York and Chicago. New York 
used to do sixty-six per cent of 
the ready-made wear clothing 
business, whereas it now does only 
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forty-four per cent, and is learn- 
ing some rather sharp lessons 
from Chicago+*in the matter of 
selling. While Chicago produces 
twenty-three per cent of men’s 
clothing, it nevertheless does al- 
most sixty-five per cent of the 
advertising in the men’s clothing 
field, whereas New York does 
little more than twenty-five per 
cent. 

In Chicago there are the fol- 
lowing ready-to-wear clothing 
manufacturers who advertise: 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx, B, Kuppen- 
heimer, Kuh, Nathan & Fisher Company 
Alfred Decker & Cohn (‘‘Society’ 
Brand), Rosenwald & Weil, Charles 
Kauffmann & Bros., M. Lindenthal & 
Sons (“L” System), Ederheimer, Stein 
& Co., Darby, Cohn & Co., Royal Tail- 
ors, Ed. V. Price & Co., Strauss Bros., 
Great Western Tailors, etc. 

In New York there are only 
the following: 

Alfred Benjamin, Sam W. Peck, Hays, 
Leir & Co. (“Atterbury System”), E, L. 
Blimline (College Brand). 

It was the ready-to-wear cloth- 
iers who started the game and 
made such a clean sweep of the 
business throughout the country 
in the last ten years that the old- 
time tailors to the trade have sim- 
ply been forced to toe the adver- 
tising line in order to save their 
business. More and more tail- 
ors-to-the-trade are now advertis- 
ing, realizing that the step is 
vitally necessary if the business is 
to live. The tailor in the smaller 
towns, who stocks up with ready- 
made clothing, finds hiniself nat- 
urally more anxious to get rid of 
the stock in which his money is 
tied up than he is to encourage 
customers to have made-to-meas- 
ure clothes at long distance; and 
consequently it is most vital to 
the tailors-to-the-trade to create a 
desire for long-distance, trade- 
marked tailoring with consumers 
which will meet the ready-to-wear 
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advertiser’s arguments, if he wants 
to save his business from being 
crowded off the boards. 

For this reason the merriest 
kind of an advertising war is go- 
ing on for the men’s clothing 
trade throughout the country, and 
some extremely strong advertis- 
ing and merchandising methods 
have been developed in conse- 
quence, as- well as some pretty 
foolish advertising. The hardest 
problem before these advertisers 
is to get representative dealers in 
cities, for they are all jealous 
about securing a dealer whose lo- 
cal prestige 1s in keeping with 
their standing. 

There are many towns, conse- 
quently, in which the dealers of 
standing are already under con- 
tract with one or another of the 
national clothing advertisers, thus 
almost closing that market to the 
advertiser not having a good deal- 
er there. Few representative 
dealers handle more than one na- 
tionally advertised brand, nor 
does the advertiser desire him to. 
Kauffmann’s, in Pittsburg, sell 
several makes, but as a rule nei- 
ther the strictly clothing dealer nor 
the advertiser care to make such 
an arrangement for they do not 
want to split his energies. 

Alfred Benjamin, one of the old- 
est and best clothing advertisers, 
is one of the very few in the New 
York field to use advertising ag- 


gressively. They have met the 
territorial situation with some 
more ingenious methods. Not 


long ago they carried out a plan 
to get a dealer of the first-class in 
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a large city where all the desira. 
ble ones were already secured 
other advertisers. A good dealer 
was secured in a small city close 
by, and connected by trolley, and 
a vigorous campaign was started 
in street cars and newspapers 
aimed at taking trade from the 
large city to the smaller neighbor- 
ing city for the purpose of buying 
Alfred Benjamin clothes. Before 
very long this advertising had got 
under the hide of one of the de- 
sirable dealers in the larger city, 
who saw that it would not do to 
let a smaller dealer in a neighbor- 
ing city handle a line like Benja- 
min’s, and he “came across” with- 
out any more trouble, as did sey- 
eral others. This idea is being 
applied in other sections where 
the same conditions prevail. 

A somewhat similar idea is be- 
ing used for another purpose. In 
such centers where a wide area 
of population is reached by trolley 
and newspaper advertising a con- 
centrated effort is being made to 
land dealers. For instance, there 
are fifty-four good-sized, prosper- 
ous towns in the vicinity of In- 
dianapolis reached by Indianapo- 
lis newspapers and street cars. By 
concentrating some newspaper ad- 
vertising there and a pretty strong 
street-car campaign, men in all 
these fifty-four communities were 
being persuaded to buy Benjamin 
clothes at a certain place in In- 
dianapolis. 

This created a situation which 
gave a strong soliciting lever upon 
the best clothiers in these fifty- 
four towns, and a strong cam- 





MEN’S CLOTHING PRODUCTION IN CHIEF CITIES. 








Total 
Production 

Number of each 

Market of firms Market 
Baltimore 84 $21,000,000.00 
Boston 32 13,000,000.00 
Buffalo 25 ~ $,000,000.00 
Chicago 274 80,000,000 .00 
Cincinnati 49 18,000,000.00 
Detroit 20 500,000.00 
M'lwaukee 20 5,000,000 .00 
New York 850 150,000,000 .00 
Philadelphia 116 16,300,000 .00 
Rochester 33 22,000,000 .00 
St. Louis 33 6,000,000 .00 
Syracuse 15 8,000,000. 00 
Totals 1,551 $387,800,000.00 


Average 
Production Percentage 
of each of each 
firm in each Market’s 
Market Production 
$250,000.00 -062 plus 
406,250.00 0388 “ 
120,000.00 008 “ 
291,970. plus 286 “ 
867,346 “ 058 “ 
25,000.00 001 “ 
250,000.00 013 “* 
176.470. plus a. * 
140,517 r 048 “ 
666,666 Ws .065 “ 
181,818 ‘* aa: * 
200,000.00 00s “ 
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A Witness to the 
Advertising Idea 


HIS new home of Tue Curtis PusiisHinG 
Company testifies to the soundness of our convic- 
tion that if@ thing is worth making it is worth telling about. 
We believe that THe Lapis’ Home Journal and 
Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post are the most interesting 
magazines made,and, forthe advertiser,the best mediums. 
But it is our settled policy not to depend too much on 
this excellence,but to go both to our readers and adver- 
tisers and talk to them about the goods we are offering. 
Years ago, when dollars were scarcer with us than 
thousands are now, it was said of Mr. Curtis that if he 
had five dollars surplus he would go over to the Ayer 
agency and ask how much publicity the five dollars 
would buy. We suspect that he sometimes went as 
soon as he saw the five dollars coming. 

Whether you are pushing a magazine, or Presidential 
candidate, or a brand of hosiery— no matter how excel- 
lent your product—you will achieve a greater success by 
doing the human thing for your product —telling about it. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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paign was made to get them to 
see that if they would take up 
the Benjamin line and advertise 
locally they could get, not only 
the advantage of the national 
magazine advertising, but also the 
Indianapolis newspaper and street- 
car advertising to tell men that 
they need not go to Indianapolis 


BenjaminClothes oven 












. that it comes 
from New York} 
ives toanything you 
uy the decree of 
authority and the 
stamp of fashion.', 
It signihes the ulti-; 
mate of correctness.’ 


are made in New York, the buth- 
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"NEW YORK FASHIONS." 
Are 

ALFRED BENJAMIN & CO 

436 to 440 Lalayete Street, New York 
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to buy Benjamin clothes, but 
could buy them right in their own 
town. This worked very success- 
fully. 

Street-car campaigns are in 
progress in twenty-five cities for 
Benjamin clothes, and are doing 
extremely good work. Newspa- 
per campaigns of sixty and thirty- 
inch ads are in progress in about 
thirty-five cities in which strong 
efforts are being made to increase 
distribution. 

Another unusual method used 
by Benjamin is to take his maga- 
zine circulation by States and use 
those State figures locally, show- 
ing how, for instance, Every- 
body's, Munseys, Cosmopolitan, 
McClure’s, Red Book, Review of 
Reviews, Outlook. Collier's Week- 
ly and Saturday Evening Post 
have a combined circulation (mul- 
tiplied by five) of 1,427,400 in 
California, 1,590,840 in Illinois, 1,- 
320,615 in Massachusetts, etc. This 
puts concretely before the dealer 
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the truthful circulation of maga- 
zine advertising in his own com- 
munity, and the California dealer 
has the value of magazine adver- 
tising put to him in local terms 
which can’t be ignored. , 

Perhaps the most striking thin 
that Benjamin is doing is his very 
aggressive effort to tie up his 
clothes to the prestige of New 
York as a style center. All the 
magazine advertising plays this 
up invariably, and a great fuss is 
made over the New York Style 
Show, which is simultaneously in- 
augurated in every part of the 
country each year. A series of 
very fine drawings in twelve col- 
ors, costing thousands, showing 
men in typically New York sur- 
roundings, have been used in 
every form of advertising from 
magazine ads to large show- 
cards. Telegrams are sent to 
dealers at the opening of this New 
York Style Show and many kinds 
of schemes are suggested to him 
for advertising his local store as a 
center of New York styles. 

This has been one of the biggest 
hits made by the Benjamin people. 
In connection with this idea a 
handsome “Encyclopedia of Ad- 
vertising” has been issued in board 
covers, full of suggestions. 

Sherman & Bryan, the Benja- 
min advertising agents, compute 
that $35,000 worth of local ad- 
vertising is being done by the re- 
tailers. Very handsome booklets 
are furnished at two cents apiece, 
of which 500,000 are sold every 
year at that price, charging the 
retailers $12.75 extra for mailing. 
Ever since the advertising agents 
have shown Benjamin what can 
be done by advertising, they have 
been even greater enthus‘asts than 
their advertising agents. and don’t 
hesitate to go into any new plan. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX. 


The clothing advertisers who 
not only stirred up New York. 
but the whole country, with ad- 
vertising, are of course Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, Chicago. 

About five years ago. a weaver 
invented a process for dyeing and 
weaving that very nearly revo- 
lutionized the entire clothing 
business. It was found possible 
to imitate a piece of all-wool 
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In 


| Philadelphia 


it’s 


| TheBulletin’ 


Net paid daily average 
circulation for October: 


248,349 


‘“‘The Bulletin’’ circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 


William L. McLean, Publisher. 


copies 
a day 





“The Bulletin,” every evening, goes 
into nearly every Philadelphia home. 
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fabric which so closely resembled 
the original that detection with- 
out the aid of chemicals was im- 
possible. What this meant to the 
manufacturers of ready-made 
clothing can be easily seen when 
it is understood that such a piece 
of cloth could contain only about 
two-tenths wool and the remain- 
der cotton. The process created 
much excitement among the trade, 
and several of the largest com- 
petitors. of Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx fell victims to the prospect 
of double dividends and installed 
the process. This firm, however, 
continued to use the all-wool 
fabrics, in the face of much op- 
position from manufacturers and 
dealers. In time it was found 
that garments made of the imita- 
tion wool did not wear well, and 
that the firms using it would suf- 
fer in the end. 

Before a dollar was spent in a 
national magazine or newspaper, 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx had been 
established ten years, and were 
generally conceded the largest 
manufacturers of ready-made 
clothing in the West. At that 
time advertising was unnecessary 
so far as their standing and pres- 
tige in the trade was concerned, 
but the firm had higher ideals. 
They were, in short, to make the 
name of Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
synonymous with all that was best 
in clothing. What this course 
has done for them can be readily 
seen in the statement that for 
the year 1908 the increase was 
fifty per cent more than the total 
business ten years ago. ~ 


More than 300 daily papers and 
about fifteen national magazines 
are used, as well as the distribu- 
tion of 2,500,000 “style books” 
twice each year. The style books 
contain some forty-odd pages with 
twenty-five or thirty wash draw- 
ings made by artists of national 
reputation whose names do not 
appear lest their prestige should 
suffer because of the commercial 
character of the work. The covers 
are in three colors, reproduced 
from oil paintings, made expressly 
for that purpose. 

There are about 300 papers in 
America now advertising the 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx clothing 


for which that house does not pay 
a dollar. When this is continued 
daily in 300 American cities, the 
extent of the campaign can be 
seen. All this is backed up with 
from $80,000 to $85,000 worth of 
magazine space each year. 

-The “style books” are also a 
medium of publicity much supe- 
rior to the average booklet. Near- 
ly every one is familiar with the 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx booklets 
because the character of work 
put. into them compels attention. 
How much pride the firm has in 
this phase of its advertising can 
be seen from the fact that it re- 
fuses absolutely to permit any 
dealer to send them out from his 
own office. The dealer contracts for 








Hart Schaffner & Marx ( 
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them at two cents apiece, his name 
is printed on the required number, 
and the mailing list which he 
furnishes is used. Five million 
are sent out yearly, and the cost 
is enormous. 

The magazines used are the 
following: Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier's, Literary Digest, 
Century, Harper's, Review of Re- 
views, Scribner's, Munsey’s, Mc- 
Clure’s, Outlook, World To-Day, 
Atlantic Monthly, Everybody's 
and American Magazine. The 
appropriation for the coming year 
will be spent along similar lines. 
The account is handled by B. P. 
Williams, of the Williams & Cun- 
ningham Agency, of Chicago. 
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Another World’s Record Broken 








During the month of October 


THE 


New Y ork World 


printed 


1,173,279 


A lead of 123,188 lines over its nearest competitor 


This is not merely a month’s record, but a matter of 


Constant Growth 


as is shown by the record of advertising carried by 
the Morning Papers of New York City during the 
first ten months (January-October) of 1902, com- 
piled by the statistical bureau of the Evening Post: 


New York World - eos 3 gin te 
New York Herald .. . . . 8,767,049 lines 
New York American . . . . 6,387,820 lines 
New York Times . . . . . . 5,873,626 lines 
New York Sun 41 oes Sea 
New York Tribune . . . . . 2,415,684 lines 
New York Press . . 2,028,645 lines 





WORLD’S LEAD over its near- 


est competitor 


ea 86 3 lines 








Wise Buyers of Space Like to Sail on 


The Flood Tide 
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THE ADVERTISING SITUA- 
TION IN THE TEXTILE 
FIELD. 





SOME FAILURES AMIDST A NUMBER 
OF SUCCESSES HAVE STIMULATED 
BOTH ADVERTISING AND TEXTILE 
MEN TO CLOSER CONSIDERATION 
OF GOOD ADVERTISING—THE 
BUSTER BROWN FAILURE—SUCCESS 
OF SERPENTINE CREPE, SUSKANA 
SILK, ETC. 





By Lynn G. Wright. 

The advertising of textiles has 
had an astonishing growth in the 
past three years; the textile ad- 
vertising men look to a steady in- 
crease. Yet as one textile man 
said: ‘“Here’s a business with 
millions invested, and a field that 
invites the advertisement getter 
with rewards unequalled in any 
other one line—and he’s barely 
inside the bars yet. What’s more, 
he won’t get any more than a 
fraction of what he ought to have 
until the advertising agent and 
the manufacturer reach a better 
understanding.” 

Mr. Phillips, of the Dry Goods 
Economist, himself a trained tex- 
tile man, summed up this phase 
of the situation by laying the 
blame to what he said were poor- 
ly worked out advertising cam- 
paigns. “The trouble seems to 
be,” he said, “that textile people 
—the manufacturers of fabrics— 
don’t know advertising, and many 
advertising men don’t know tex- 
tiles as they should. Now to get 
more business, it’s necessary for 
them to get together, and to get 
the other’s viewpoint. Why, I 
know of one advertising campaign 
where the agent took the ordinary 
name of a yarn for the special 
output of one manufacturer, and 
spent thousands booming that 
name.” 

The expiring struggles of two 
or three textile advertising cam- 
paigns were watched with specu- 
lative eyes by conservative manu- 
facturers, and when these failed 
many of them decided they would 
avoid that road to more prosper- 
ity. Others made a more correct 
diagnosis; they recognized that it 
was advertising poorly directed, 
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and not advertising itself that 
made the failures, 

The men chiefly to be credited 
with blazing the trail in the tex- 
tile field are those at the head of 
the big women’s publications— 
men like S. Keith Evans, of 
the Woman’s Home Companion; 
Wurzberg, of the Style Book; 
Wm. H. Black, of the Butterick 
Trio; S. R. Latshaw, of the La- 
dies’ Home Journal and adver- 
tising agency men like Austin 
Healy, of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
With the immense purchasing 
power of the better class of Amer- 
ican women behind them they 
have been forced, willingly or un- 
willingly, into the role of pio- 
neers; they have studied the ques- 
tion from every angle, and it can- 
not be said that they are ignorant 
of the textile manufacturer's 
viewpoint. 

S. Keith Evans, of the Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, speaking 
of the manufacturer of textiles 
and not of the “converter,” said: 
“In a steady effort to get more of 
this business, I have found that 
many of the manufacturers are 
unacquainted with advanced mer- 
chandising methods. The textile 
industry is a very old one, and 
yields slowly to newer ways of 
business building. The manufac- 
turers have been content to sell 
to perhaps five jobbers their whole 
output, and they have let these 
men have the worries of reach- 
ing the consuming public.” He 
went on to say that the manufac- 
turer is inclined to let well 
enough alone. He has a place for 
his product for perhaps the next 
year. But he fails to consider 
fully his condition for the year 
after. 


One result of this lethargy is 
that the converters or cutters-up 
have seized their chance. They 
have given their product a stand- 
ing with the retail trade, through 
well-conducted advertising. Re- 
sult: They hold the whip-hand 
over the manufacturer; they can 
put their orders where it best 
suits them. Enterprising exam- 
ples of firms which have worked 
up an enormous trade are the 
Royal Tailoring Company, of Chi- 
cago; A. G. Hyde & Co.; the 
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National Cloak & Suit Company, 
and a dozen others. These con- 
cerns have used national me- 
diums like the Delineator, the 
Woman’s Home Companion, La- 
ties’ Home Journal, the Post and 
others—spreads of pages and dou- 
ble pages—and have created an 
immense amount of business 
which is helping to keep the man- 
ufacturer of fabrics busy. 

A few of the mill owners have 
read the signs of the times and 
have climbed upon the _ band- 
wagon. It is pat to mention the 
Pacific Mills and their Serpen- 
tine Crépe. Three years ago this 
cloth had no particular standing 
with the consumer, but now it is 
producing a business of a million 
a month or more. Space was used 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Woman's Home Companion, the 
Ladies’ Worid, McCall's, Har- 
pers Bazar, Good Housekeeping 
and the Style Book. 

As is well known, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal thinks so highly of 
this class of business that it has 
created a special textile depart- 
ment, and put S. R. Latshaw at 
the head of it. Mr. Latshaw has 
planned and is carrying out a far- 
reaching campaign. He has be- 
come personally acquainted with 
the textile people; he has worked 
hard trying to see their problems 
as they see them; he has used 
every resource of the trained ad- 
vertising man in an effort to 
awaken the manufacturer to the 
opportunities for business build- 
ing he is neglecting. In a word, 
he is following out a systematic 
educational plan—and he is get- 
ting some business. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal is now carrying 
twenty or twenty-five textile ac- 
counts. Mr. Latshaw operates 
from New York and Boston. One 
of his methods of reaching the 
man behind the fabric is via the 
trade-journal route, especially the 
Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 
Every other month he has a hard- 
headed, fact-driving talk with the 
textile people through this me- 
dium. While in the beginning he 
found a rather satisfied set of 
men looking very dubiously at 
advertising, he is now getting a 
serious and more interested hear- 
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ing. His telling work, coupled 
with that of men like Messrs. 
Evans, Black and Healy, is mak- 
ing cracks in the fortifications of 
the entrenched manufacturers. 

The textile manufacturers are, 
in fact, showing symptoms of 
giving an inch or two. Half a 
dozen of them have shown the 
business-getting powers of a well- 
advertised trade-mark, with which 
the woman has becomé familiar. 
The Merrimac Manufacturing 
Company is doing well with their 
Duckling Fleece; Bear Yarns 
have made a hit with many of 
the “ultimate consumers.” The 
looker-on notes, as these “lead- 
ers” become known, that the other 
lines of goods made by a manu- 
facturer feel the stimulus and 
benefit as a by-product. 

The instances just cited corrob- 
orate, in a way, the belief of Mr. 
Healy, who knows a lot about 
textiles. It’s his idea that a nov- 
elty textile lends itself especially 
to pushing. He expects I19I0 to 
set a new mark in textile adver- 
tising accounts. He scents a 
drift to lighter fabrics and a big- 
ger demand for mercerized fab- 
rics, honestly advertised as such. 
Himalaya Cloth is a large credit 
mark for his planning. It is in- 
teresting to note just how he se- 
cured this account. 

Through one of his sources of 
information, he heard that Fred 
Butterfield was putting out a new 
fabric, made entirely of cotton, 
but bearing so close a resemblance 
to silk that even experts were 
fooled. He secured the ear of 
the Butterfield selling man. The 
latter wasn’t interested in adver- 
tising, inasmuch, as he put it, 
“the demand was stable, so what’s 
the use?” Mr. Healy examined 
the cloth and pointed out how 
much like Rajah cloth it looked. 
He urged that it would be foolish 
to sell this fabric to the trade at 
seventeen cents when twenty-one 
cents might just as well be had, 
with good advertising. Butter- 
fields were wise enough to profit 
by his suggestions, and-gave him 
an appropriation. 

Mr. Healy brought the women 
of the country “to attention,” by 
a full page in the Ladies’ Home 
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Journal last March. He followed 
this by smaller space in other 
women’s periodicals. The result 
has been pronounced very satis- 
factory. ‘The fabric reaches the 
consumer at twenty-nine cents a 
yard, and Butterfields have real- 
ized a good many thousand dol- 
lars over and above the amount 
they would have had by selling at 
seventeen cents to the dealer. 

Others at this have plucked up 
heart. Sherman Sons & Co. are 
pushing Sherette; Burch & Bailey 
have brought out Linaire. Both 
of these novelty fabrics are white 
goods. 

Perhaps nothing put so bad a 
crimp in the courage of the pros- 
pective textile advertiser as the 
fizzle of a _ well-known trade- 
marked hosiery campaign. One 
shrewd trade observer, rejecting 
the theory of good advertising ac- 
companied by poor distribution to 
the dealer, gave what he believed 
was the real cause of the failure. 
These hosiery people harbored the 
delusion that they could fool the 
American woman, he said. Any 
well brought-up husband could 
have put them wise to the fact 
that, for sizing up fabrics, “moth- 
er” had it all over every one else. 
But this husband could not have 
been around when this campaign 
was hatched. The hosiery peo- 
ple plotted thus: “We'll buy 
these stockings of 4 Pennsylvania 
mill for ten cents a pair, flat; 
we'll put them out to the trade at 
fifteen cents or so, and let them 
get to the public at twenty-five 
cents.” Now for “public” read 
“mother buying Bobby’s  stock- 
ings,” and you perceive the shadow 
of the approaching coroner. “Pub- 
lic” got wise in a jiffy, and she 
refused to give up twenty-five 
cents, a perfectly good quarter of 
a dollar, for what she knew was 
a ten or fifteen-cent hose. All of 
which illustrates the point that in 
discussing this textile situation 
one should not forget that cer- 
tain ways and views women have 
—in short, feminine psychology— 
are apt to play the very deuce of 
a dark-hofrse part. 

To offset this failure with a 
success, we may mention how the 
Susquehanna Mills have estab- 
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lished an enviable demand, after 
persistently advertising their trade- 
mark to the consumer. The ac. 
count of “Suskana Silks” is han- 
dled -by M. L. Wilson, of Black. 
man Ross Company. For three 
years Mr. Wilson has been put- 
ting out carefully prepared copy 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
similar mediums, In this copy the 
reader could not dodge the trade- 
mark. This trade-mark, with a 
guarantee of the goods, has been 
hammered into the public atten- 
tion, and, what is important, has 
been put upon the goods manu- 
factured. The Suskana neckties 
carry it in the form of a bent- 
over tag, specially designed; the 
Suskana silk lining to jackets is 
recognized from tags tied in the 
buttonhole of the garment; the 
skirt lining has the trade-mark 
again upon the selvage. The Sus- 
quehanna Mills management can- 
not conceal their satisfaction at 
the outcome. Whereas in the be- 
ginning they had one mill, now 
they are operating five, and these 
are all busy and more, too. This 
trade-mark identification _has 
helped, also, to push Hydegrade 
Silks, Suesine Silks, R. & T. silks 
and others into a big demand. 


There are unusual difficulties in 
the way of advertising fabrics 
that go into men’s clothing. The 
clothier wholesaler has his own 
campaign, and he is naturally re- 
luctant to have the manufactur- 
er’s ticket upon the garments he 
“converts.” The point is that 
some of these men’s clothing 
houses are able to put in an order 
to a manufacturer that will carry 
him a year; in other words, 
finance his factory for twelve 
months. While it is easy enough 
to point out to this fabric maker 
that he thus gives up his inde- 
pendence and is inviting an un- 
certain next year and the year 
after, the big present patronage 
of the wholesaler puts a pretty 
high bar before the man who 
would get advertising from him. 
But here again may be called to 
mind some manufacturers who 
are creating their own demand 
with the consumer, notably the 
American Woolen Co., the Hock- 
anum Company, the Globe Woolen 
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Company, and the William E. Til- 
jotson Manufacturing Company. 
These firms are using periodicals 
like Scribner's, Everybody's, the 
Saturday Evening Post and 
Pearson's. : 

A strong influence operating to 
the interest of the agency men, in 
the opinion of the editor of a tex- 
tile journal, is the growth of 
sweater advertising. Sweaters are 
taking the place, in the wardrobe 
of many men and women, of 
heavier-weight overcoats and out- 
er clothes. The men’s fabric peo- 
ple are thus swinging more and 
more to lighter weights them- 
selves, and, what is important, are 
letting the public know of this 
through the magazines. In the 
opinion of this authority a good 
deal of the fabric advertising of 
the new year will come as the re- 
sult of the increasing use of 
sweaters and the efforts of the 
clothiers to compete with this 
tendency. 

This same textile man made an 
interesting prophecy of the in- 
crease shortly.of the advertising 
of ginghams and calicoes. The 
difficulty heretofore, he said, in 
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advertising this kind of fabric has 
been the old one of identification. 
This was overcome with the in- 
vention of a dye which is guaran- 
teed to be absolutely fast. The 
Manhattan Shirt Company, which 
will use this dye in its garments, 
will return any shirts that fade 
while the cloth holds together. 
This makes possible an advertis- 
ing propaganda whose cost is 
shared by the dye manufacturer, 
the garment manufacturer and the 
fabric manufacturer—all because 
this dye will identify their prod- 
uct to the consumer. 
—_———t+ o> 

With the December issue the Phelps 
Publishing Company begins the publi- 
cation of Popular Fashions, a combina- 
tion of the Cushman publications and 
the Woman’s Home Journal. A com- 
plete reorganization has been made 
eliminating medical ads, reforming the 
use of the word “free,” and offering 
a sworn circulation of 500,000 monthly. 


W. Sharp Kilmer, Binghaniton, N. Y., 
is sending out 10,000-line contracts to 
Western papers for Swamproot. 





The Jacob Apatow Company, 424-426 
Bushwick avenue, Brooklyn, is a newly 
organized advertising agency and de- 
sires to receive the latest rates from 
publishers. 








October, 1909, was the biggest month, in 
the amount of advertising carried, in the 
history of the Minneapolis Journal. 


The SUNDAY JOURNAL in the last year has made especially noteworthy gains both in 


circulation and advertising. 
papers. 


It is admittedly in the front rank of clean, interesting news- 
Its news service is admirable and comprehensive, and it contains each week many 


excellent special features that appeal to every member of the family. 


In October, 1909, the SUNDAY JOURNAL carried 939 columns of ad- 
vertising, 397 more columns than in October, 1908, a remarkable increase 


of 73%. 


Following is a statement of advertising carried in Twin City newspapers in the month of 


October, 1909: 


The Minneapolis 


The Minneapolis Tribune 

The St. Paul Dispatch 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


Brunswick Building, New York 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


Columns 
Journal, 2883 
2469 
1626 
1565 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
WM. J. HAYES 
Advertising Manager 
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je Are Pre-eminently Bflicient 


The richest people on earth—the people 
you should talk to—sell to. 


Inside that black line we have by far the | 
greatest circulation. 


Go into more homes and stay there. 


Let us be your salesman inside that black 
line. 


More than 
1,100,000 copies every week. 


More than 


82 per cent. actually delivered into the homes by mail 
or carrier. 


More than 
11,000 Cities, Towns and Villages entered each week. 


Detailed circulation statement, rate card, and copies of 
the magazine will be mailed to any advertiser on request. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 


INCORPORATED 
| Madison Ave., New York Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Issued every week co-operatively by and ~ maid 
as a part of the Sunday editions of 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD BOSTON POST 
8ST, LOUIS REPUBLIC WASHINGTON STAR 


PHILADELPHIA PRESS MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
PITTSBURGH POST DENVER NEWS-TIMES 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE aw BUFFALO COURIER 
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ADVERTISERS’ TRAD E- 
MARKS AND THE 
COURTS. 


SOME VALUABLE AND SUGGESTIVE 
DECISIONS AND EXPERIENCES 
WHICH POINT. THE WAY TOWARD 
STRONGER TRADE-MAKING—‘ HOLE- 
PROOF” HOSIERY AND “RUBBER- 
OID” HAVE A SETBACK—THE 
AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY’S 
EXPERIENCE WITH “RAMLEH.” 


By George C. Keppel. 

Whenever a man who professes 
to know something about trade- 
marks appears he is always full 
of sharp “don’ts” about the seléc- 
tion of a trade-mark, and he can 
only make some sort of guess at 
a valid one. 

The manufacturer anxious to 
select a good and at the same time 
thoroughly defensible trade-mark 
feels a little anxious and hardly 
knows whither to turn for one 
which will be unobjectionable. 

To my mind the best possible 
way to keep alert about good 
trade-marks is to keep posted 
about court decisions concerning 
actual trade-marks which have ac- 
tually been contested or infringed ; 
and to watch the decisions of the 
U. S. Patent Commissioners, 

It is known to but few that 
Walter Baker & Co., the famous 
chocolate and cocoa firm, secured 
a decision against an advertiser 
of coffee and cocoa who used 
a picture of a Quaker with cap 
and apron looking in general like 
the famous Baker mark. The 
courts quickly protected the rep- 
utation of a maker who had built 
a great business around a dis- 
tinctive picture. 

It is also known that Have- 
meyer and Elder (the American 
Sugar Refining Company) were 
refused registration of a mark 
consisting of a map of the U. S. 
with “H. & E.” on it—on the 
ground that a map was geo- 
graphical and therefore could not 
be made exclusive use of, 

Public policy has been decided 
by the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals as the reason for re- 
fusing to register a picture of 
Grover Cleveland and his signa- 
ture as a cigar trade-mark, 








One of those “foolish” names 
—“Nextobeer” — has been ad- 
judged unregisterable as too de- 
scriptive. Another equally fool- 
ish name “UNXLD” has been 
also held too descriptive. 

It is also interesting to note 
that a trade-mark on which con- 
siderable money has been spent— 
“Mountain Dew” as a name for 
whiskey—has been declared too 
descriptive. 

Many names offered for regis- 
tration tend to be deceptive. “U, 
S. Standard” has been refused 
registration more than once. A 
whiskey man recently wanted to 
register the words “Ask the 
Revenue Officer” as a trade- 
mark ! 

If the trade-mark name for a 
commodity is offered which is so 
close to another name for a com- 
modity in the same line, the op- 
poser need not prove actual con- 
fusion when it is plain that such 
confusion will likely result. So 
decided the Court of Appeals in 
the case of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Company 
vs. Collam & Son, who had at- 
tempted to use “Certosa” when 
considerable money had _ been 
spent to establish the word 
“Ceresota.” Another company 
which tried the same dodge with 
“Cressota” was declared to be an 
infringer. 

“Quaker Maid,” etc. will not 
be registered for any line of goods 
which has “Quakeress” or “Qua- 
ker” registered. The courts have 
invariably protected an adver- 
tiser from any covert attempt to 
pilfer his advertised reputation, 
even though there has been a 
show of defense and denial of 
poaching on a competitor’s trade- 
mark. 

The White Rock Lithia water 
has, for instance, recently been 
rotected from “High Rock Lithia 

ater” by the courts, as well as 
— protected from the use of 
similar bottles and labels. The 
Mellwood Distilling Company has 
been protected from “Millwood” 
as a trade-mark. The Dr. A. 


Reed Cushion Shoe Company has - 
found relief in the courts from an-= 


infringement by a shoe called 
“Dr, A. Reed’s” shoe. 
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The courts have, however, fre- 
quently warned manufacturers 
against the too free and unpro- 
tectable use of descriptive and 
proper names, “Celery-Ade” has 
been held. too descriptive for 
beverages and refused registra- 
tion; likewise ‘“Wearease” for 
shoes. The Holeproof Hosiery 
Company has been told more than 
once that its trade-mark is weak 
because too descriptive, and not 
long ago it found this out by a 
suit against “Knotair” for simi- 
larity. The courts held that 
“Knotair” was not similar, but re- 
strained the use of similar pack- 
ages, labels, colors and arrange- 
ment of title. However, in an- 
other suit against the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills the use of the 


‘name “Stahol Sox” was adjudged 


unfair competition; while in still 
another suit against Fitts the use 
of similar guarantee cards was 
also adjudged unfair competition. 

A plumber’s supply company 
tried to restrain a concern from 
using the initials “M. M.” on its 
goods because its mark was “H. 
M.” Naturally it failed, with 
such a weak trade-mark, but re- 
lief was granted on the ground 
of unfair competition. “Excel- 
sior,” that much-used name, has 
been upheld, for instance, for a 
patented stepladder and held not 
to have become generic—though 
one needs not guess to know that 
it comes pretty close. “Antiaqua” 
has been refused as too descrip- 
tive for asphaltic cement; and 
also “Black Capsules” for the 
same reason. 

A juggling of names sometimes 
gives a would-be competitor hope 
of getting advantage out of an ad- 
vertised reputation, but he usually 
fails. Not long ago a Brooklyn 
merchant thought he could con- 
fuse people a little, and get some 
of the trade and prestige of 
“Best & Co. Lilliputian Bazaar,” 
by calling his establishment 
“Broadway . Bazaar, Brooklyn’s 
Best Lilliputian Store’—but the 
courts wouldn’t let him get away 
with it. One of the latest large 
advertisers to suffer because of a 
poor trade-mark has been “Rub- 
beroid” (the Standard Paint 
Company). The Trinidad As- 
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phalt Manufacturing Company, 
sued it and got a decision that 
Rubberoid was descriptive, and 
not a valid trade-mark for roof- 
ing. The use of the word Rub- 
berO was not restrained in the 
absence of unfair competition. 

The big St. Louis shoe concern, 
the Hamilton Brown Company, 
was unfortunate. The “American 
Girl” as a shoe trade-mark was 
held by the court both descrip- 
tive and geographical as used 
by Wolf Bros. and Company, 
who claimed infringement, and se- 
cured relief on grounds of unfair 
competition. This decision also, 
by the way, was against the use 
of numerals as trade-marks to 
designate styles of shoes. 

Perhaps not all advertising men 
know the exceptionally interest- 
ing case of the American Tobacco 
Company with their “Ramleh” 
cigarettes. Ramleh is a little 
Oriental town, but the tobacco 
company went ahead in spite of 
the geographical objection and 
spent very heavy sums advertis- 
ing it, ignoring the fact that the 
name was already trade-marked 
as “Ramley” by an obscure East 
Side tenement cigarette maker. 

All this time the obscure East 
Side cigarette maker observed this 
action, surmising that the tobacco 
company thought he didn’t count. 
He waited until the company had 
made that name worth a pile of 
money through advertising, then 
he began to advertise, too. True, 
he didn’t spend a great deal, but 
he took the matter up to court 
and the first thing the big com- 
pany knew was that the poor East 
Sider had the drop on them. That 
explains why they changed the 
name “Ramleh” to “Helmar’—a 
mere reversal of spelling and a 
clever way to save as much as 
possible from the wreck. 

Manufacturers should know that 
registration is entirely perfunctory 
and unimportant, and that the 
fact of registration is far from 
insurance against infringement. 
The court settles the final validity 
of a trade-mark’s right to regis- 
tration and protection; which be- 
hooves careful examination in ad- 
vance of registration to save ex- 
pense and damage later. 
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A PERIODICAL “CLEARING 
HOUSE” ESTABLISHED. 





MANY LEADING MAGAZINES IN A 
CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO SYS- 
TEMATIZE SUBSCRIPTION GETTING 
—STARTED WORK NOVEMBER IST. 





The good example of the Quoin 
Club has been followed by some 
of the leading magazine publishers 
in the formation of the “Periodical 
Clearing House,” the new organi- 
zation which is establishing the 
magazine subscription business on 
a more businesslike basis. The 
objects of the Clearing House are 
announced to be two-fold: to 
standardize and systematize the 
subscription business, and to effect 
a substantial economy to the pub- 
lishing houses represented in its 
membership. 

In effecting the first of its ob- 
jects, the new organization has al- 
ready been largely successful. Al- 
though the actual operation of its 
rules and regulations did not be- 
gin until the opening of the sub- 
scription season on November rst, 
there have been several months of 
conferences and preparation during 
which the organization has been 
perfected, certain fundamental 
principles established, and the co- 
operation of the leading subscrip- 
tion producers secured. 

The benefit to the publishers will 
accrue on what is known in the 
subscription trade as “cleared sub- 
scriptions.” It seems that each 
year, newsdealers and canvassing 
agents secure thousands of mis- 
cellaneous magazine subscriptions, 
which they must forward to the 
publishers. For convenience’ sake 
these producers of late years have 
sent these subscriptions, which 
they formerly sent direct to the 
publishers at the wholesale rate, 
to some large subscription agency 
rather than divide the business 
into twenty or thirty separate 
orders involving extra work and 
extra postage. 

Through the clearing service 
which the agencies offer the small 
producer, however, they are en- 
abled to add to their own pro- 
duced business, on which publish- 


ers allow them a generous pro- 
ducer’s margin, these “cleared” 
subscriptions which cost them lit- 
tle or nothing to secure, but for 
which they were, under the old 
system, handsomely -paid. The 
Periodical Clearing House now 
offers this same clearing service 
to the dealer and canvasser and 
charges the publisher only the 
cost of handling the business. It 
is provided, however, that sub- 
scription agencies wishing to con- 
tinue this clearing service to small 
producers may do so for this 
same nominal handling allowance, 
and under the supervision of the 
Clearing House, which acts as the 
sole agent of the publisher in this 
branch of the subscription busi- 
ness. In this way a large practi- 
cal reform has been effected with- 
out disturbing the present chan- 
nels of business or interfering in 
any way with the natural flow of 
subscriptions to the Clearing 
House magazines. 

The formation of this organi- 
zation is expected to render a 
service to the advertising world 
second only to that which the 
Quoin Club has rendered. The 
elimination of undesirable offers, 
of fraudulent _— subscription 
schemes, of wildcat premium 
propositions, which is certain to 
result from this standardization 
of the business, is expected by the 
organizers to guarantee to the ad- 
vertiser who buys space in Clear- 
ing House magazines that the cir- 
culation of those magazines is “on 
the level,” that it has been ob- 
tained in legitimate ways and 
from people who want the maga- 
zine for themselves alone. 

The Clearing House will be 
self-maintaining, but will be en- 
tirely co-operative in policy. 

The following magazines are al- 
ready represented in the Clearing 
House, which began its active 
work on November 1, 1909: 


American Magazine, Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, Country Life in America, 
Current Literature, Everybody’s Maga- 
zine, Garden Magazine, Good House- 
keeping, Hampton's Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, Harper's Bazar, Harper's 
Weekly, Judge, Leslie’s Weekly, Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, Motor, Review of 
Reviews, Short Stories, Suburban Life, 
Son ga Home Companion, World’s 

ork, 
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RESULTS 
COUNT 


That is why the 


PITTSBURG 
PRESS 


CONTINUES TO INCREASE ITS LEAD 


‘ Total Advertising carried 
in October, 1909 
(Agate Lines) 9 9 
Total Advertising carried 
in October, 1908 
(Agate lines) 
1909 increase over 1908 
~— ia 2 Mh, 2 35 


Largest Daily and Sunday Raise 
in Pittsburg 


THE PITTSBURG PRESS 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


OLIVER S. HERSHMAN, Pres’t and Publisher 
HARRY C. MILHOLLAND, Manager 


I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
Manager New York Office Manager Western Office 
Metropolitan Tower Boyce Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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Women Who Study Values 
in Wearing Apparel 


and in other commodities are those 
to whom manufacturers should make 
their appeal. People who become pur- 
chasers through discrimination constitute 
a permanent patronage. Each month 
300,000 copies of this magazine reach 
homes where there is intelligent study to 
secure not the cheapest prices, but the best 
values. On space to be used up to and in- T 
cluding the June, 1910, issue, rate $250 a 
page, if ordered before December Ist. 
After December Ist, $300 a page. There 


is no waste to this circulation. 








GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAG A‘Z IN El 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 


New York = Spang Mass. * Chicago 












































THE POOR SELLING CO-OP- 
ERATION OF THE RE- 
TAILER. 





NEW YORK CITY RETAILING CRITI- 
CISED IN DETAIL BY WOMAN SHOP- 
PER—HER EXPERIENCES IN MANY 
KINDS OF NEW YORK SHOPS— 
CONDITIONS TYPICAL OF ALL CITIES 
—ADVERTISERS’ RESULTS LIMITED 
BY SHORTSIGHTED POLICIES AND 
UNINTELLIGENT SALESMANSHIP BY 
RETAILERS—RED TAPE, INATTEN- 
TION OF CLERKS, HAUTEUR, LACK 
OF KNOWLEDGE OF GOODS, ETC, 





[Evrror1at Note.—Manufacturers and 
advertisers of goods sold through re- 
tailers are almost unanimous in assert- 
ing that, however progressive a consid- 
erable number of retailers are, never- 
theless great numbers of them are 
wofully . lacking in their attention to 
cultivating the permanent confidence 
and trade of the consumer. Their 
clerks, similarly, lack thorough knowl- 
edge of their goods, and are untrained, 
often impertinent, whose faults are 
constantly reducing the value of the 
costly efforts of the manufacturer to 
persuade consumers, 

This is the opening article of a series 
already announced in Printers’ Ink, 
on the subject of retail store service, 
policy and salesmanship. The basis of 
this series is the actual experiences, 
observations and criticisms in retail 
buying by two —- 9 women shop- 
pers, one in New York, and one in 
Chicago. The criticisms are made spe- 
cific not to discredit any one retail 
establishment, but to call attention to 
actual evils which exist everywhere. 

These criticisms will be followed by 
a series of articles of constructive 
suggestions, aimed to point the way 
toward a retail service and- salesman- 
ship which will provide a more live, 
responsive and energetic selling outlet 
for general advertising. ] 





By Christine Brands. 

An elegant young gentleman 
in Siegel-Cooper’s go-cart depart- 
ment recently showed me the All- 
win for which I had asked. 

“Why is it-a better buggy than 
this other?” I asked. 

“Oh, it’s awfully nice, and folds 
up easily,” he replied, most glibly. 

But J had been reading up on 
go-cart booklets, and wanted to 
know what the parts were made 
of, if the hood was waterproof, 
and if the tires were solid, and 
some other things. 

But my chipper clerk only re- 
peated over again that it was an 
“Awfully nice go-cart, and folds 
up easily,” thinking that would 
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make me expend some ten dollars 
for a buggy. 

There was J, anxious to buy a 
go-cart, to spend my money, and 
give the profit to his own store, 
and the manufacturer who had 
reached me at considerable cost, 
and he could do nothing but reit- 
erate an inane commonplace! 

It was a clerk in Macy’s toy 
department who told me when I 
asked her the benefits of a certain 
game, and how it worked, “Oh, 
just read the directions; they’ll 
tell you!” 

I investigated a clerk in Wana- 
maker’s basement as to the work- 
ings of a coffee percolator. She 
didn’t know a thing about it, or 
how it operated, and I finally in- 
sisted that we take it apart to- 
gether — then I learned what I 
wanted to know. 

Now, it is vital, not only to the 
store’s success, but also to the 
makers of the goods, to have store 
clerks know their goods, and the 
reasons why particular goods are 
desirable for the customer to buy. 
What an immense loss in sales 
undoubtedly results from such 
brainless salesmanship as “awful 
nice, and folds up easily!” 

The average housewife spends 
hundreds of hours annually in 
shopping. She also spends annu- 
ally a gigantic sum in the aggre- 
gate for food and clothes and 
housefurnishings. This is all 
bought over the retail counter. 
Her ability to buy well or poorly, 
and hence get the most or least 
comfort and luxury for her fam- 
ily, depends greatly upon the re- 
tail merchant; while the ability 
of the advertiser who has created 
a desire for his goods in her 
mind, to get the full results of his 
work, depends again most heavily 
upon the store methods, store 
service, store salesmanship of the 
retailer. 

The average shopper is intelli- 
gent, and our present educational 
system, with its domestic science, 
art, home decoration and similar 
courses, is increasing the number 
of discriminating women who 
shop scientifically. 

What advantage is the increase 
in the number of intelligent shop- 
pers if the retailer does not equal- 
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ly grow in intelligence and wis- 
dom in his store policy and his 
salesmanship? The average mod- 
ern shopper knows advertised 
products and their arguments 
very well, and shows an increasing 
tendency to be shown—to buy for 
reasons. But too often the re- 
tailer or his clerks (or both) do 
not know the arguments for the 
goods they carry, whether adver- 
tised or not. Their knowledge of 
goods consists mostly of how 
much profit there is in selling it. 

Consequently, the shopper very 
frequently knows more about the 
goods than the retailer, and both 
she and the advertiser are suffer- 
ing exasperatingly at the hands of 
unwise, unbusinesslike, unsales- 
manlike retailing. The shopper is 
looking for the most quality for 
the least monev, and the least 
time and trouble to secure it, while 
the advertiser is looking for the 
largest volume of sales from his 
advertising. Between the perfect 
community of interest of the con- 
sumer and the maker come these 
bungling, short-sighted and re- 
pressing retailing shortcomings. 
Their continuance surely must 
tend to undermine confidence in 
advertising. 

Merchants are apt to complain 
about their. inability to get good 
clerks and to avoid mistakes. 
Why do they not drill clerks in 
the stock of their respective de- 
partments, and exact of them a 
higher degree of efficiency; if nec- 
essary. maintain a training school? 


RETURNING THE CUSTOMER’S MONEY. 


One of the most important 
points to the consumer who buys 
is whether or not he can get his 
money back if he is not satisfied 
and wishes to return the goods. 
The advertisers direct by mail 
have long ago realized the great 
importance of this principle. But 
have the retailers? 

I was downtown, some time ago. 
at Stern’s, and bought a pair of 
men’s bathroom slippers, and the 
same day found a more attractive 
pair elsewhere. 

I took them back to the clerk I 
had bought them from, who kindly 
asked me what I wanted in ex- 
change! I told him I didn’t wish 


any other goods, only my mone 
back. He said they never cemeel 
cash. I insisted that I wouldn’t 
take anything else, and he then 
sent me to the floorwalker, who 
sent me to the manager, who 
wrote a slip to a third gentleman, 
who again informed me that they 
never gave cash! When he 
looked at me again, however, he 
finally, rather haughtily, said that, 
“since it was a sum less than $5.00 
they would return the price.” 

In other words, a large depart- 
ment store refuses to encourage 
sales by making it easy to return 
purchases, but conducts a sort of 
mouse-trap merchandising plan, 
which, once you have purchased, 
you are “caught,” and can’t get 
your money back. 

What a very mistaken policy! 
because if, in my case, the pur- 
chase had been more than $5.00, 
they should have been all the more 
anxious to keep my trade, which 
—_ a policy would certainly not 

0. 

There are many good reasons 
why a store should have a liberal 
“money back” policy. For in- 
stance, I am downtown and see a 
nice table cover—just what I’ve 
been needing, at a low price. I 
buy it, and wonder if Fred will 
like it. Placed on my table, it 
doesn’t look as well as I had 
thought it would, and its green 
tones jar with the red in the rug. 
Fred doesn’t like it exactly, and 
so I take it back, and have my 
money feturned. Now, I wouldn’t 
have bought that cover in the first 
place, if I hadn’t been sure that 
the store would return my money, 
in case I wasn’t pleased. But be- 
cause I know the store will return 
my money, I buy it, and many 
other things, and usually keep 
them. This is just the thought of 
countless other women, and the 
times they return goods are very 
few when compared with the times 
they buy because they know they 
can return if they wish to. Very 
often a woman buys, wondering 
if her choice will please her hus- 
band, or match her new dress. An 
article seen in the artificial light 
of the store looks different from 
what it does with the other fur- 
nishings of the home. Such rea- 


/ 
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sons for returning goods are jus- 
tifiable, and the store should re- 
turn every time. 

Even when the store returns the 
money, there should be less red 
tape about the transaction. The 
customer usually has to wait until 
too many people are interviewed 
before the exchange is made. 
Often the attitude of the clerks is, 
that the customer is doing a 
slightly dishonorable thing in re- 
turning articles, and you are made 
to feel as if you were at a pawn- 
broker’s with stolen goods, 

The policy that pays, and pays 
well, is the policy that has made 
Wanamaker famous—money back 
if not satisfied, at once. I know 
half a dozen women who trade at 
Wanamaker’s for just this reason. 
“Tf you buy it, and it’s not right, 
Wanamaker’s will make it so,” is 
the way one of them puts it. I 
know of a case of an expensive 
wedding present being sent a 
bride from Wanamaker’s, which 
arrived a mass of broken glass. 
The bride returned the present, 
and even though she had no check, 
and was not the original purchas- 
er, and the present might have 
been broken after delivery, Wana- 
maker replaced with an exact dup- 
licate without question, 

Not long ago I was put to much 
annoyance by another _ short- 
sighted store policy. I was shop- 
ping at Simpson-Crawford’s and 
was fitted for a skirt which was 
not to be delivered for ten days. 
I paid a cash deposit of $1.00 and 
gave a check for the remaining 
amount on a big New York bank. 
The clerk called the floorwalker, 
who said they did not take checks 
until customers were identified. If 
I would go to the second floor, 
and see the manager, perhaps they 
would take it. I went to the sec- 
ond floor, saw the manager, who 
merely scribbled his initials on 
the back of the check. Then I 
went down to the basement with 
my check, gave it to the clerk, 
who again called the floorwalker, 
and the check was finally accepted. 
Now, this was much unnecessary 
wasted time. Since the skirt was 
not to be delivered for ten days, 
the firm could in that time easily 
find out if my check was good or 


worthless. Goods not to be taken 
at the time of purchase should 
always be payable by check. 
Checks are a convenient form of 
shopping specie, rapidly growing 
popular among women. Good 
banks are encouraging women to 
make more use of the checking 
system, as it saves time, and is 
much safer than carrying a roll of 
bills. Stores work against their 
own interests in refusing to ac- 
cept checks on goods held for fu- 
ture payment. 

I recently bought a pair of ooze 
boots at a sale at Greenhut’s, and 
when I opened the package the 
next day, I found, not ooze boots, 
but patent leather shoes, at least 
two sizes too large for me. I re- 
turned them—but there were no 
more ooze boots to replace them. 
Such experiences make the con- 
sumer feel resentful and even sus- 
picious at such too great lack of 
following instructions, and prompt- 
ness and exactness in filling or- 
ders. The shopper cannot feel ab- 
solute confidence in stores where 
mistakes occur frequently. And 
few stores have a low average of 
them. 

Some time ago I went into Hig- 
gins & Seiter’s store to replace 
dishes in a stock of China pattern. 
I tried to get a clerk to wait on 
me, but the only one in sight was 
waiting on a woman who seemed 
about to purchase an entire dinner 
set. But he came and asked me 
what I wanted, and I told him I 
wanted to replace pieces in a stock 
pattern. Another clerk was ad- 
vancing, and he called to this lat- 
ter, “O George, here’s a lady that 
only wants a few pieces of her 
stock pattern,” and he left abrupt- 
ly. How different his manner and 
these few words made me feel— 
and the thought that went with 
them was, “you don’t have to give 
her special attention!” 

There are also the clerks who 
are entirely influenced by the 
dress and appearance of the pa- 
tron. I happen to know the case 
of a rich, but eccentric, old lady, 
who was purchasing lace in Alt- 
man’s. The haughty “lady” clerk 
who waited on her thought she 
was an old frump, and paid her no 
attention whatever. The old lady 
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was so provoked that she had the 
clerk dismissed, and took a long- 
standing account away. Appear- 
ances are sometimes deceitful, for 
this apparent old frump could 
boast not a great many less ciphers 
on her checks than Mrs. Russell 
Sage. 

Not long ago a friend of mine 
went into Flint’s furniture store. 
As she lives in a small apartment 
she wished furniture suitable to 
its size, and so asked the clerk to 
see a small sideboard in solid ma- 
hogany. He showed her the only 
model they had at a price of about 
eighty dollars. All other styles 
they had were in extremely mas- 
sive models, suitable to houses 
and not apartments. 

“Have you no other model in 
this size?” she asked. 

“Madam,” the clerk replied, 
with a grandiloquent motion of 
his whole body, “we do not carry 
much stock in the cheap grades 
of furniture you ask for!” 

Now, that clerk made two mis- 
takes. He assumed that because 
she wished a small model, she 
also wished a cheap one, which 
was not the case, as she wanted a 
small size because her apartment 
would accommodate no _ other. 
He permanently created in my 
friend’s mind a prejudiced opinion 
of Flint’s. She has told me that 
she never sees a Flint advertise- 
ment without she recalls the dis- 


courteous treatment she received,’ 


and she has never entered nor will 
ever go to Flint’s again, although 
she has bought much furniture 
since that occasion. 

The middle-class shopper is be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis—she 
is either treated with the chaiter- 
ing indifference of the average de- 
partment store, or she is chilled 
by the hauteur of the more ex- 
clusive establishment. I know 
women who have to screw up their 
courage to enter Alrman’s! They 
positively dread to purchase any- 
thing under $10 a yard! A witty 
young cousin from St. Louis once 
visited me, and ever since she in- 
sists that Altman’s is a perfect 
replica of Grant’s Tomb! 

This languor, this highbrow 
hauteur of clerks, is one of the 
worst sins in all New York stores. 


The exquisite blonde with the mul- 
titudinous sausage puffs for a 
coiffure, and her trailing draperies 
disgusts the woman of sense, and 
frightens the woman of moderate 
means from entering the stores 
where she appears. The worst of- 
fenders in this regard are the 
dress, hat and women’s furnish- 
ings shops. I remember going 
into Philipsborn’s for a suit. | 
ran into a figure whom I thought 
could be no other than Mrs. Leslie 
Carter in “Zaza.” Neckless, arm- 
less, in languid jet draperies, she 
faced me. I plucked up courage to 
ask this deity if she could show 
me a suit. 

She turned on me a compas- 
sionate gaze. “I am not a sales- 
person,” she told me. “I am a 
model.” Stricken with mortifica- 
tion, I hastened elsewhere to spend 
my money. 

The same exaggerated over- 
dressing, of hair and person, ob- 
tains in Hackett-Carhart’s, Ren- 
ard’s, Bonwit-Teller’s, and all the 
lesser stores of the same class. And 
it is this overdressing that helps 
support the theory held by out- 
siders that overdressing, both of 
clerks and others, is “New Yorky.” 
It makes the ordinary woman who 
wants to pay her ordinary money 
fora suit feel uncomfortable, and 
certainly the languid haughtiness 
of these clerks does little to attract 
customers of moderate means to 
these stores, yet it is from custo- 
mers of moderate means that these 
stores make the most of their 
money, and not from the occa- 
sional extravagant femme de mode. 

This same chilly atmosphere en- 
velops the high-class jewelry 
stores. They seem, and many are, 
as cold and glittering as their dia- 
monds. The purchaser is afraid 
to look at a five-dollar pin or 
three-dollar cuff buttons. Tiffany’s, 
the beautiful Tiffany’s, repels by 
its very grandeur the great mid- 
dle class whose dollars are just as 
good as anybody’s. 

Cammeyer’s, Alexander’s, and a 
few other better-class shoe stores, 
have built a big business by excel- 
lent service, and so have the sales- 
manlike and popular Regal stores. 
Contrast these with the average 
shoe store where a merely absurd 
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semblance of trying to fit you is 
offered ! 

In a specialty shop like Van- 
tine’s, Best’s, McCutcheon’s or 
Mark Cross’, the atmosphere is 
not so noisy, the clerks are more 
polite, efficient and obliging. 
More personal interest is shown 
in the customers, and this fact 
alone builds up a large clientage. 
If I had my choice of buying 
linen at Macy’s or McCutcheon’s, 
even though I knew the quality 
would be the same in either case, 
I would unhesitatingly shop at 
McCutcheon’s, because its service 
and the service of most high- 
class specialty shops is superior 
to that of most department stores. 
Shoppers haunt the specialty shop 
—the boast of New York—when 
they could in most cases get the 
same assortment at lower prices 
in a departmtnt store, because the 
service and attention of the 
specialty shop is so agreeable. 
Which, I think, is most convinc- 
ing proof of the great value of 
what so few American retailers 
care much about—perfect store 
service, and wise store policy. 


a 


THE CENTENARIAN NEWS- 
PAPERS, 


The St. Louis Republic has just issued 
a handsome booklet describing the cen- 
tenarian newspapers, with illustrations 
of their old-time editors. The eighty- 
two members of the Century Club are 
composed of fifty-five dailies and twen- 
ty-seven weeklies. The booklet contains 
biographies of most of these newspapers 
together with a chronology of the origin 
of newspapers, starting with the Frank- 
fort Journal, at Pranklastéhthe Miia, 
Germany, in 1615. China, however, 
claims the most ancient newspaper, the 
Pekin News being published 500 years 
before the Norman Conquest of 1066. 
It has been published without interrup- 
tion for 1,400 years. 7 
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W. J. La Croix, advertising manager 
of the Blackburn Advertising Agency, 
of Dayton, O., has resigned, to become 
manager of the Old Port Chemical Com- 
any. E. S, Carnes, formerly with the 

nited Drug Company, of Boston, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Croix. Milton H. Math- 
ews, of the Thomas Mfg. Company, 


will succeed Mr. La Croix as president - 


of the Dayton Publicity League tem- 
porarily, 





_The Jaques Mfg. Company (Kansas 
City Baking Powder) is sending orders 
to Pacific Coast papers for 1,000 inches, 
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The arrow points to 
the “‘buyer’’ for the 
family. 


857% 


of the household sup- 
oy are purchased by 
er. 


She’s the member of 
the family who is most 
influenced by 


Ladies 
World 


Through our columns 
she makes her business 
friends. 


We stand well with 
this buyer. 


If you have anything 
to sell to the buyer for 
the family you will do 
well to meet her. 


Let us introduce you. 





S. H. MOORE CO. 
—— PUBLISHERS —— 


NEW YORK 
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SAN FRANCISCO and{T 
A Matter of Record 


From January Ist to October 31, 1909—ten 
months—the records show that the number of Dis- 
play Advertisements published by the SAN 
FRANCISCO newspapers was as follows: 


cols Dh ely ty ted iae a wce 51,679 
EE Pe ere 46,684 
ine cialis Gh tic pestle etele ES 27,464 


The supreme test of a newspaper's value as an 
advertising medium is best shown by the number of 
display advertisers it carries. fA 


The San Francisco 
Chronicle Published 


10,803 More Display Advertisements than the 
Call. 
5,808 More than the Examiner and 
30,023 More than the Bulletin 


During the ten months of this year. Wise users of 
display advertising have learned that the ‘‘Chron- =a 
icle” Gives Results. 





* Evening paper (no Sunday issue). 
__ Figures of the Bulletin are given merely to show the rela- 
tive importance, in the opinion of advertisers, of the morning 
and evening papers of San Francisco. 


CHARLES J. BROOKS, Eastern Managet,219 | 


— 7 
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S NEWSDADERS 
| | = Gains 77,840 Lines 


October, 1909, vs. October, 1908 


The San Francisco 
_ Chronicle Gains 


in Local Display Advertising 


77,840 Lines or 5560 Inches 


The San Francisco “Chronicle” 
published a total of 4909 Display 
Advertisements during October, 
1909. 


A Gain of 2040 


over the number published in 1908, 
showing the faith users of display 
space have in the San Francisco 
7 “Chronicle,” because that large 
number of advertisers have found 


that the “Chronicle” 


Always Gives Results 


Ager, 210 Temple Court, New York City 
— ° 
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THE SHREDDED WHEAT 
METHOD OF NEWSPA- 
PER ADVERTISING. 


DEMONSTRATION THE BACKBONE OF 
THE ADVERTISING — NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING THE BIGGEST FACTOR 
IN BLACK AND WHITE ADVERTIS- 
ING—PAPERS SELECTED FOR QUAL- 
ITY RATHER THAN QUANTITY. 








The sales of Shredded Wheat 
up to October 25th show an in- 
crease of 60,000 cases (36,000,000 
biscuits) over the sales for the 
corresponding period of last year, 
As Shredded Wheat is one of the 
very few breakfast foods which 
are making a steady and sure 
growth with evidences of perma- 
nency, the advertising methods of 
such a concern are consequently 
unusually interesting, for they 
must be making good. 

Shredded Wheat, like most food 
products, considers it vital to dem- 
onstrate and sample, and bases its 
entire advertising activities on 
these primary requisites. 

“The unique and peculiar shred- 
ding and cooking process and the 
peculiar form of the product,” 
says Truman A. De Weese, direc- 
tor of publicity, “call for demon- 
station as the most effective meth- 
od of advertising Shredded Wheat. 
We do this through our four 
‘miniature factories, ‘which op- 
erate in the larger cities at differ- 
ent times during the year; also 
our two lantern lecture outfits 
which comprise the finest appa- 
ratus that money can buy and 
which are given before church or- 
ganizations, Y. C. A’s, Wom- 
en’s Clubs, etc., etc., under the 
title of ‘Scenic and Industrial Ni- 
agara Falls.’ Seventy-five per 
cent. of the views, however, relate 
to the ‘Home of Shredded 
Wheat,’ and the process of mak- 
ing Shredded Wheat Biscuit. 

“Next in order of importance 
in our demonstration campaign 
comes our sampling campaign, 
which comprises the free distribu- 
tion of packages of Shredded 
Wheat in nearly every city and 
town in the United States and 
Canada. All of this is expensive 
advertising, but it is vital and 


fundamental in the sale of such a 
product as Shredded Wheat. 

“Of first importance in our 
black and white advertising comes 
our newspaper a in which 
we use about 500 lines in a se- 
lected list of papers for seven 
months of the year. The policy 
which governs the selection of 
these papers is the consternation 
and the despair of most advertis- 
ing solicitors, for the reason that 
it controverts most of their theo- 
ries and notions of advertising. 
The list of cities and towns is 
made up largely with reference to 
the work that is being done by 
our general sales agents in their 
respective territories and hence it 
follows that we do not cover all 
the cities and towns of each state. 

“We select the papers with ref- 
erence to quality of circulation 









Two Million Dollars for a Bakery 


‘that’s a big price to pay for a bakery 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 





with hot milk for breakfast will supply all the energy 
needed for a half day's work. Your grocer sells it. 
Srrwided Wheat o made of the 
ate BTS 
Te ete cemhee ee treek an preereed fr 
THE ONLY “BREAKFAST CEREAL” MADE IN BISCUIT FoRM 








rather than size, our main purpose 
being to go into the kind of homes 
where Shredded Wheat usually 
finds a sale, and in selecting these 
papers we quite often take the 
paper of least circulation which 
carries the least advertising on 
the theory that it is best to reach a 
certain class of carefully selected 
Shredded Wheat homes effective- 
ly and convincingly than to have 
our ad buried in a great mass of 
department store and miscellan- 
eous advertising which is carried 
by the papers of very large mis- 
cellaneous circulation. 

“We run a series of ten or 
twelve plates, changing the copy 
each day, and it is perhaps un- 
necessary to state that this copy is 
prepared quite as much for its ef- 
fect upon the local dealers who 














sell Shredded Wheat as upon the 
consumers who read the paper. 
This copy is all the ‘plain talk’ 
style, comprising plain, simple, 
common-sense dietetic arguments 
behind the Shredded Wheat prod- 
ucts with nothing freakish or sen- 
sational about them—no unusual 
phraseology and no crazy pictures 
that have no relation to the, 
product. 

“This persistent and constant 
pounding away along common- 
sense lines not only has an ap- 
preciable effect upon sales, but 
also inoculates the local dealers 
with much Shredded Wheat en- 
thusiasm, impressing them with 
the idea that the Shredded Wheat 
business is being vigorously and 
successfully pushed and that it is 
to their profit and advantage to 
keep well stocked up with this 
product. 

“This newspaper campaign, 
which covers certain cities and 
towns in the United States and 
Canada, as well as in the British 
Isles, is supplemented by national 
advertising in a few of the maga- 
zines which have very large pop- 
ular circulation and in which we 
have special preferred positions. 
The Frank Presbrey Company 
handles the details of the cam- 
paign.” 

+2 + 
BINDER REQUIRED BECAUSE OF 
WEAR. 


Tue B. & B. Company ADVERTISING. 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 10, 1909. 
Editor Printers’ InK: 
_Accept my sincere thanks for your 
kind letter of the 9th, containing the 
name of a manufacturer of book covers. 
. I. gets so much wear in this of- 
fice that a binder for it is necessary. 
Everybody wants a crack at the good 
things it contains. 
Jos. S. Eperman. 
—+o-——__—_ 


.The Housekeeper announces that be- 
ginning with January its forms will 
close on the fifteenth day of the second 
month preceding date of issue. 





The Chamberlain-Myers Milling Com- 
any, 1930 Grand avenue, Kansas City, - 
as begun a campaign in daily news- 
papers to introduce “Hot-En-Tot” Pan- 
cake Flour. A series of coupon ads of 
various sizes are being used in St. 
Louis and Cincinnati dailies, these be- 
ing the first two cities selected for the 
Simpeign. The advertising is going out 
ire 
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THE MEMPHIS 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


It is a newspaper of national 
distinction. 

It has gained, and held, a very 
large and desirable class of circu- 
lation and has an advertising pat- 
ronage that has made it the won- 
der of Southern journalism. 

It penetrates every nook and 
corner of the South-central sec- 
tion of the country. 

It is the principal, and many 
times the exclusive newspaper in 
thousands of prosperous homes in 
this money-free section. 

Its readers buy extensively of 
advertised goods, and the COM- 
MERCIAL APPEAL has come to 
be known among advertisers as a 
leader in result-producing quali- 
ties. 

Its constantly increasing circu- 
lation is the result of completely 
covering the natural growth of the 
city of Memphis and extensions 
into its rapidly developing adja- 
cent territory. 

In round figures, the Daily has 
a circulation of 50,000; the Sunday 
of 70,000 and the Weekly of over 
100,000, 

In extent of circulation, in the 
quality of advertising, in the com- 
pleteness of its news service, and 
in its editorial influence, no other 
newspaper of the South even ap- 
proaches it. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 
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SPHINX CLUB DISCUSSES MAIL- 
ORDER ADVERTISING AND 
PARCELS, 





At the 103rd dinner of the Sphinx Club, 
New York, November 9th, a great deaf 
of attention was given to the mail-order 
advertising method and the parcels post. 
First Assistant Postmaster-General 
Charles P. Grandfield was unable to 
be present, but the parcels post got a 
pretty thorough airing nevertheless, as 
did also mail-order advertising. William 

. Thorn, of Montgomery, Ward 
Co., told of the various methods used 
to get mail-orders in that house and 
of the remarkable reach of the mail- 
order method. He also strongly advo- 
cated a parcels post by showing how the 
rural free delivery system could be 
made self-supporting by this method. 

Col. William Hunter took a character- 
istic method of teaching New Yorkers 
the extent of the mail-order business 
by speaking of “Frozen Dog,” Tdaho, 
and its inhabitants, such as Grizzly 
-Pete and others, who rely almost solely 
on the mail-order idea. He told how 
he had built a small house and filled 
it from top to bottom with mail-order 
material. He traced the development 
of the mail-order business, showed to 
what proportions it has grown, and 
quoted some striking instances of mail- 
order success such as Harris, who sells 
Figin Watches by mail, and the Babson 
Brothers, who are selling immense 
quantities of Edison Phonographs by 
mail, having started in a hall bedroom. 
Contrary to the idea that the mail-order 
method was for “selling tin whistles in 
order to supnort your superannuated 
brother-in-law.” he told of the imnortant 
commodities now being sold through 
mail-order papers. 

In urging a parcels’ post Col. Hunter 
was inclined to helieve the best means 
was to get a half-way concession and 
allow the rural mail carriers to. carry nack- 
ages from the small towns to outlying 
districts at a low price, to show what it 
could do. 

Arthur Brisbane. of New York Jour- 
nal fame. was inclined to 4 ange 
at mere talking ahout parcels post. a 
stated his frank belief that 79,000,000 
out of the country’s 80,000,000 people 
wanted the parcels post and that there 
was no reason why they did not have 
it except the express companies. He 
said the absence of a parcels post was 
a uisgrace to America, and he. did not 
understand how business men stond for 
it. He advocated that mail-order houses 
enclose a slip in each package sent out 
by express telling the nurchaser how 
much less they would have to pav _ 
the gonds if a narcels nost was In % 
fect. He also advocated that the mail- 
arder house use the country naners | but 
Mr. Rosenfeld, of Sears. Roebuck & 
Co. who was present. said the country 
papers wouldn’t accept mail-order ad- 
vertising. 


ol tase P. Dav, real estate adver- 
tiser, also spoke briefly. 


ee tO 
Te Havner Distilling Company, of 


Davton.. 0., is “sending , orders direct | 


to newspapers for 5,000 lines. 


Lawrence, of Printers’ Iwr, ; 


MAGAZINE MEN HEAR STREET. 
CAR ARGUMENTS, 





The Representatives Club, com 
of magazine advertising pe 
solicitors, etc., held the second lunch: 
eon of the season in New York No- 
vember 10th. This meeting is the sec- 
ond in a unique series of addresses b 
representatives of other classes of ad. 
vertising mediums, in order to more 
fully inform the magazine solicitors of 
the arguments of competitive advertis. 
"At te Cat M 

At the first meetin r. Freeman 
the New York Mell tame on “News. 
paper advertising,” and this time 7. 

Fraser, of the Street Railways Ad- 
vertising Company, made a most in- 
teresting address on “Street Railway 
Advertising.” He said he desired to 
relate two jokes—first, the argument 
made by many solicitors that street cars 
were of no importance in introducing a 
new product. He listed such advertisers 
as Campbell’s Soups, Coca-Cola, Wrig- 
ley’s Spearmint Gum and others as 
having used cars most successfully for 
introducing their product. 

The other joke was that car adver- 
tising is a good “reminder,” but not 
for educational advertising. He cited 
Tegal Shoes, a macaroni pro'tuct, a 
washing powder and other instances as 
proving that car cards can be of very 
strong educational value. 

At the end of his talk Mr. Fraser was 
questioned and several interesting argu- 
ments opened up. 

An unexpectedly large attendance and 
an unanimous feeling of interest in 
the plan of hearing competitive ad- 
vertising addresses was expressed, and 
outsiders present complimented the 
magazine men on their broad-minded- 
ness in seeking to enlarge their exact 
knowledge of what various mediums 
could do. 


_———"“too——" 
ANOTHER ADVERTISING 
NEWSPAPER. 


Micuican Buccy Company. 

Karamazoo, Micu.. Oct. 30, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 5 

I notice in your recent publication 
you make mention of some advertiser 
recently publishing and bringing out a 
large newspaper as an _ advertising 
medium. 

They have evidently gotten the idea 
from the Michigan Bugey News, a copy 
of which I am sending you under 
separate cover to-night. The News is 
one of our promotion sheets, incidental 
to our new advertising campaign against 
the “mail-order evil,” for which ad- 
vertising campaign we have’ appropri- 
ated several hundred thousands of dol- 
lars for the promotion of same, upon 
our buggy, sleigh and blanket depart- 
ments and our new automobile manu- 
facturing department, which we will 
soon have under wav. 

V._L. Parmer, 
General Sales Manager. 
_ tO 

The International Studio has been 
exhibiting a special. advertising activity 
recently. Its November issti€ , con- 
tained 16,000 lines. : 
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— 
We've lost 


lots of advertising 


During October more than 20,000 lines 
published in the other Philadelphia 
newspaper did nol appear in THE 
NORTH AMERICAN. 


There’s a reason! 


Simply stated— we rejected a bunch of 
it, and the balance wasn’t offered us, 
either because we’d turned down the 
same sort last year or because our adver- 
tised prohibition of such business was 
well known. 


But— 


the striking fact connected with this 
subject—at least to us, and we think it 
will appeal to our patrons! — is that the 
volume and net returns ot our October 
advertising were the Biggest in the 
history of 


THE NORTH AMERICAN! 


Philadelphia’s Newspaper 
P, S—And October had to hump 


to distance a parade of recent 
record-breaking months! 

















_ 
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PHILADELPHIA VACUUM 
CLEANER A LEADER IN 
GETTING RESULTS 
FROM ADVER- 
TISING. 


“SANTO” CLEANER SIGNED CON- 
TRACTS FOR OVER $1,000,000 OF 
BUSINESS FROM ONE AD—AGENCY 
METHOD FOUND MOST SUCCESSFUL 
—MERCHANDISING PLAN MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN INQUIRIES. 








Hailed at first as a freak inven- 
tion which would sink a lot of 
capital in sales and advertising, 
the vacuum cleaner has bumped 
the usual preliminary marketing 
bumps and has come out of the 
test a permanent and profitable 
business. 

From the first the battle has 
been a battle of advertising and 
organization to back it up. Many 
spectacular stunts have been tried, 
with the usual result that the 
strong, forceful advertiser who 
started such advertising earliest 
and kept it working the most prac- 
tically for the longest time, and 
who backed it up with a good 
article and a sales plan closely 
dovetailed to advertising, has 
somewhat the advantage over the 
others. 

It is scarcely a year since the 
vacuum cleaner broke upon us, 
and yet there are these vacuum 
cleaners being advertised (to men- 
tion none of those not adver- 
tised!): Duntley, N. Y. Vacuum 
Cleaner, Ideal, Peerless, Hoover 
Electric Suction, Vortex Vac- 
uum Cleaner, Invincible, and the 
“Santo.” 

The latter, made by the Keller 
Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, has the credit of being a 
leader in both quality of product 
and in effective advertising. The 
“Santo” campaign has had behind 
it the strong personality of Roy 
B. Simpson, of Quaker Oats and 
Corn Products Refining Company 
fame. 

“The first advertising of the 
Santo Vacuum Cleaner appeared 
in March, 1909,” says Mr. Simp- 
son. “The name ‘Santo’ is an 
origination of my own, and on 
coming to Philadelphia I was con- 
_ fronted with but a very little of 
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the responsive spirit in regard to 
advertising. I had to start on the 
ground floor of Faith and work 
up. However, I secured an ap- 
propriation for a half page in the 
Saturday Evening Post, and our 
first copy appeared on March 2oth, 

“This advertisement produced 
3,450 inquiries, enabled us to es- 
tablish agencies throughout the 
United States and placed in our 
hands signed contracts for over 
$1,000,000 worth of business, | 
don’t know whether this is a rec- 
ord for the Curtis Publishing 
Company, but I do know that it 
finally settled the advertising pol- 
icy of the Keller Manufacturing 
Company. Since that time we 
have been making steady, consist- 
ent progress. We now have forty 
general agents appointed in all 


‘parts of the country, and they are 


more than making good their 
guarantees. Each month has 
shown an increase over the for- 
mer. 

“One would naturally suppose 
that the vacuum cleaner is a wom- 
an’s proposition. This, however, 
is not true. Less than twelve per 
cent of our inquiries have come 
from women, though in justice to 
the women’s publications, I must 
admit that they have not been 
thoroughly tried out. 

“The Keller Manufacturing 
Company possesses one great ad- 
vantage over competitors. We 
are skilled and experienced inthe 
manufacturing of tools and ma- 
chinery appliances. We are, there- 
fore, enabled to make and assem- 
ble our cleaners without any out- 
side assistance. Every part of the 
Santo is made in our own shops, 
and the electric motor is the only 
feature which is secured from the 
market. We make our own tests, 
and, when a cleaner leaves our 
factory, we know that it has 
passed our own critical inspection 
and has satisfied us. 

“The vacuum cleaner is not a 
luxury in any sense of the word. 
It is just as necessary to the 
American home as the bath tub. 
You will probably be surprised to 
know that a great percentage of 
our sales are made to families in 
the $2,000 per year income class. 
This applies to the $125 machine, 














A New Field For 
Men’s Clothing 
Advertisers. 





How Enterprising Houses 
Profit by the Lesson 
of Past Years. 





Consider the mortality rate among 
Men’s Clothing Advertisers seeking city 

ade. 

4 are the advertisers who blos- 
somed out so bravely one, two, three 
years ago? A search of the magazine 
pages fails to find them. 

Evidently they hoped with one spurt 
to rival established houses and drive 
Stein-Bloch and Kuppenheimer from 
the positions of preference they have 
spent half a century in gaining. 

Now they have abandoned the unequal 
fight, and a new crop of manufacturers 
are crowding in to have their fling 
against the established houses. ¥ 

About ten years ago a Men’s Clothing 
Manufacturer who had no time or en- 
ergy to spend in_ hopeless beating 
against a stone wall decided to aban- 
don the fight for city trade. 

He wanted a field where he would 
not be forced to fight established com- 
petition for every inch of ground. For 
he figured that the business which 
doesn’t follow the lines of least resist- 
ance will soon be following no line at 
all. So he confined his attention to the 
people of the small towns and concen- 
trated his advertising on mediums reach- 
ing them. 

For the three years the writer fol- 
lowed his business fortune, he increased 
his business and his profits 50 per cent 
to 75 per cent a year. He has intrenched 
himself against competition in his chosen 
field and now, although practically un- 
known in the big cities, has made his 
goods the Standard of the people in 


small towns. 
* a 


To-day a new field is opening up for 
the Men’s Clothing Manufacturer saga- 
cious enough to abandon the roads deep 
rutted by competition. 

The city man and the towns man have 
learned to look upon some manufactur- 
ers’ goods as Standard of Value, but the 
former is still unprejudiced. 

In the past ten years his income has 
doubled, He has paid off his mortgage, 
renewed his farm tools, refurnished his 
home, and raised his standard of living 
generally. 
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Yet the Men’s Clothing Manufactur- 
ers have apparently thought the farmers’ 
clothing consisted of his birthday bear- 
skins. At least they seemed to care 
little what unknown manufacturers 
grabbed the farm trade so long as they 
saw fifty thousand dollars’ worth of pret- 
ty magazine publicity. 

But this year the condition changes,’ 
Two live houses are bidding for farm 
trade. There is room among Ameri- 
ca’s 80,000,000 farmers for three or 
four more live wires without crowding. 

The rest will watch, wait and wonder 
until another field has been pre-empted 
before their eyes! Then they will 
scratch and scramble to play “second 
fiddle” where on less energy they once 
could have “led the band.” 

Meantime, we want to show the pio- 
neers something of the change in farm 
conditions. We would like to show 
how the biggest sewing-machine manu- 
facturers in the world, by use of stand- 
ard farm-paper advertising, unearthed a 
new and undreamed-of demand; how 
Ivory and Larkin’s soaps by the same 
means have gained entrance into one 
and one-seventh times as many farm- 
houses as their 109 competitors COM- 
BINED. 


We would like to show how one wise 
manufacturer of Women’s Dress ; 
sells his entire output through Standard 
Farm Paper Advertising, and prove by 
concrete examples that net results and 
increased profits have EARNED the fol- 
lowing papers the tile of 


“Farm Papers 
of 
Known Value” 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallace’s Farmer 

_ The Kansas Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Home and Farm, Louisville 
The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
The Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio. Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 


Then we would like to prove how” 
small an appropriation it takes to reach 
one out of every seven houses in the 
farming States and how easy it is to 
eliminate waste and concentrate on ter- 
ritory where goods are on sale or sales- 
men working. To what address shall 
we send this information? 

WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
GEO. W. HERBERT, 
Western representative, 
1736 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
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too. Yet—on the whole—I don’t 
think that this is so remarkable. 
The housekeeper in this class is 
more apt to do her own house- 
work, and you will generally find 
that she is a rather neat, tidy sort 
of body—just the one who is 
quick to realize the advantages of 
vacuum cleaning. Day by day 
these cleaners are coming into 
more universal use and education- 
al advertising is promoting this 
demand. 

“Personally, I do not place a 
great deal of faith in mere in- 
quiries. It is easy to produce 
these. What any campaign wants 
—and must have—is a thorough 
merchandising plan. I heartily 
believe in strong letters. I do not 
believe in lapsing into any set 
forms, nor do I believe in limiting 
a mail series to any given number 
of pieces. New conditions are 
constantly arising which require 
new methods of treatment. 1 be- 
lieve in timely applications. As 
an illustration in point, a physi- 
cian recently published a letter 
setting forth the fact that pneu- 
monia was encouraged by the un- 
cleanly house. Here was a splen- 
did opportunity and we immediate- 
ly made use of it. A letter was 
prepared which emphasized the 
doctor’s remarks and presented 
the strongest sort of argument 
for using the sanitary vacuum 
cleaner in the home. These are 
the points which clinch the fea- 
tures of a publicity campaign more 
than anything else. That letter 
has produced splendid results. 

“It is a deplorable mistake to 
make claims in advertising vacu- 
um cleaners which are not true. 
In some competitive advertising 
I have noticed misleading state- 
ments which cannot fail to act as 
boomerangs to the manufacturers. 
This advertising must be put 
forth in clean,. direct, educational 
copy. The housekeeper must have 
confidence in what you say, and 
exaggeration cannot be of the 
slightest benefit. In our own case, 
we back up every claim with a 
cast iron guarantee. All of our 
cleaners are sold on demonstra- 
tion, and they must do what we 
claim for them. 

“In order to secure the best ef- 
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fort from agents it is necessary to 
supply strong factory co-operation 
—the stronger the better. All of 
our contracts with agents are 
placed on a minimum guarantee 
basis and we stand prepared to 
assist them in every way within 
our power. A series of eight 
newspaper ads have been prepared, 
with electros. These ads are two 
inches double-column, and eleven 
inches triple-column. We supply 
these to our representative with- 
out charge and, in this way, the 
Santo has received some $25,000 





You'll Own a Santo Some Day—Get it Now 
a, = Y ing im its per 


Youu cam not know vacuum clea 
fection anti! you clean with the 






Vacuum Cleaner 


It is backed by a guaranty that veslly MEANS 











worth of advertising in various lo- 
cal newspapers. 

“Ours is distinctly a big space 
proposition, and the list we are us- 
ing at present has given splendid 
results. This includes The De- 
lineator, Collier's, Good House- 
keeping, Cosmopolitan, Red Book, 
Human Life, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Munsey's, System, Popu- 
lar Electricity, Saturday Evening 
Post, the American, Scribner's, 
Everybodys, McCall’s Magasine, 
McClure’s, Pictorial Review, 
Woman's Home Companion, Re- 
view of Reviews and Hampton’s 
Magazine.” 


0 
E. S. Wells, ee A City, N. J., is 
sending copy to Southern papers. Busi- 
ness is going out direct. 
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Woke up 200 Dealers 


A single full page advertisement in Orange Judd Weeklies brought 
orders from 200 dealers and several jobbers. Yet some busi- 
ness men imagine farm paper advertising must be for direct mail 
order sales. They think farmers have to buy by mail, or else 
take whatever the crossroads dealer gives them. , 

In these days of good roads and trolleys farmers buy largely 
in cities and remember to ask their dealers for advertised 
brands. These dealers had proved to them that Orange Judd 
Weeklies’ readers demand advertised goods, and do buy of their 
dealers, as well as by mail. The farmer thinks a great deal of 
his farm paper. It influences him far more than a daily paper or 
magazine does you. And because he sees a thing advertised in 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


He insists on having that thing. If his dealer won't get it, he'll 
go elsewhere, or write the manufacturer. So a manufacturer who 
advertises with us does not need to antagonize his jobbers or dealers 
by starting a mail order campaign, but his publicity advertising 
will help his dealers. . Yet the 250,000 sworn circulation of 
Orange Judd Farmer, American Agriculturist and New England 
Homestead, Makes direct sales, too, for our readers know we 
guarantee our advertisers’ reliability and they believe everything 
that we advertise is gospel truth. 

These three weekly farm magazines are strictly local in their news, 
yet have the tremendous advantage of commanding influential 
writers whose breadth of view makes our journals national. We'll 
tell what, but not who, this advertiser was, if you write us. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Western Of Headquarters : Ensen OS 
weoogg OA 439-441 Lafayette Street : ag Riser 
1448 m arg 09 sau New York 1-57 West BoteenS. 
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Is There a Philadelphia 
Manufacturer Who Is 
Willing To Spend $1000 
To Prove That He Can 
Trade-Mark His Goods 
And Eventually Devote 
His Whole Mill To 
That Most Profitable 
of Modern Business- 


Building Methods? 


If there is, we have a plan 
that should meet with his ap- 
proval. He need not neces- 
sarily be a Philadelphia man- 
ufacturer. But we are 
anxious to develop this class 
of business, as in company 
with a few other Advertising 
Agencies we are creating ac- 
counts that carry broadcast 
the fame of Philadelphia— 
such accounts, for example, 
as the largest saw works in 
the world, for 70 years the 
standard in its line. 

Incidentally the Philadel- 
phia method is winning out. 

Some people call Philadel- 
phia slow — mistaking thor- 
oughness for tardiness—they 
are the kind of advertisers 
who are imposed upon by 
smart phraseology, flashy 
solicitation and insincere 


promises. 
Business men who look for 
real co-operation @™i some 


common-sense ‘‘mixéd in’’ 
with literary and salesman- 


ship qualities are paying at-_ . 
tention to the work of this 


Agency. 
RICHARD A. FOLEY 


Advertising Agency 
Bulletin Building Philadelphia 








We Offer | 
‘No Apolo ‘s 
For Phila elphia 


As a manufacturing city it 
holds proud eminence. And it 
has produced some of the best 
advertising men in the busi- 
ness — men like Gillam, 
Powers, Freeman, Christian. 

Some advertisers say Phila- 
delphia is ‘‘slow,’’ mistaking 
thoroughness for tardiness, 
These same advertisers, how- 
ever, are frequently fooled by 
the smart phrasing and insin- 
cere promises of Advertising 
Agencies who ‘‘put all their 
goods in the front windows.’’ 

An Agency that can ‘‘make 
good’’ and grow in Philadel- 
phia—creating half a score big 
advertisers — taking an ac- 
count like the Ivins Baking 
Company and in less than six 
months breaking all the rec- 
ords of sixty years—that can 
bring intothe general publicity 
field the largest saw works in 
the world after scores of other 
Agencies have failed to do it— 
that can handle the same ac- 
counts — after year in spite 
of the keenest competition— 

That is the Foley Agency— 
the kind of Agency that the 
Philadelphia manufacturer 
will eventually employ to in- 
crease his business, and a good 
many others, too, because of 
the unusual thoroughness of 
the selling plans and copy. 

Having relinquished practi- 
cally all our local accounts we 
are in a position to devote our 
energy and attention to the de- 
velopment of general advertis- 
ers in Philadelphia and nearby, 
and to guarantee perfect ser- 
vice, and in some cases to 
guarantee results, literally. 

Correspondence invited. Address: 


RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Bulletin Building Philadelphia 
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HOW THE “NEW PHILADEL- 
PHIA” IS BEING CREAT- 
“ED BY ADVERTISING. 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION WORKING PROGRES- 
SIVE PLANS TO PUSH BUSINESS— 
A VERY SUCCESSFUL “REBATE” 
PLAN—CAMPAIGN TO ELIMINATE 
‘pa.” FROM LETTERS. 





By Warner H. Jenkins. 


Phi'adelphia has probably been 
the most abused city in the coun- 
try. The funny papers never let 
up, and her sister big cities shake 
their sides perennially as they 
chortle over their little joke about 
Philadelphia. 

Whether it has been the coun- 
try’s jibes or the general newer 
spirit of commercial co-operation 
and agressiveness which is affect- 
ing the similar conservatism of 
Boston and other cities, does not 
matter—Philadelphia is undoubt- 
edly no longer blinking sleepily, 
but is moving with sure steps to- 
ward big metropolitan things. 

The Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association is conducting 
one of the most aggressive cam- 
paigns that has ever had as its 
purpose the up-building of a city 
and its allied interests. This 
Association is organized “for the 
advancement of the Commercial 
interests of Philadelphia, the up- 
building of its trade and com- 
merce, and the creation of a wide- 
spread knowledge of its resources, 
its manufacturing and industrial 
advantages and it’s attractiveness.” 

With a powerful membership 
this Association has located per- 
manent offices and is achieving 
most unusual results in bringing 
the many advantages of Philadel- 
phia before the country. C. W. 
Summerfield, the executive head, 
is a man of broad experience in 
local commercial affairs and is 
one of the keenest boosters of the 
New Philadelphia. Mr. Summer- 
field said: “Our movement is one 
of co-operation. No Philadel- 
phian—with interests of his city 
at heart—can be a pessimist. He 
must realize the great changes 
which are taking place around 
him and join in the splendid ef- 


fort for a newer and better city: 

“This Association was organized 
to promote the interests of Phila- 
delphia and we have cast aside 
all Quaker restraint in getting 
right down to business. We are 
here for results and I am happy 
to say that our efforts have been 
well rewarded. 

“We have always felt the neces- 
sity of encouraging the large na- 
tional buyers to investigate the 
local field. In the past, they have 
held aloof and it was, therefore, 
essential to offer some attractive 
inducement which would bring 
them to our markets. We set 
to work on this problem and, as a 





Railroad Fares Refunded 
to Merchants Buying 


in Philadelphia 
Special Values Will Be Offered in Follow- 
ing Lines: . 


Dress Goods, Silks, Wash Goods, General Dry 
Goods, Remnants, Mill-Ends and Short-Lengths, 
Linens, White Goods, Embroideries, Laces, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Notions, Upholstery 
Goods, Lace and Tapestry Curtains, Ribbons, 
MillineryGoods, Men's Furnishings, Men's and 
Boys’ Clothing, Hats and Caps, Boots and Shoes, 
Women’s Suits, Coats, Skirts, Waists, Silk Under- 
skirts, Wood and Willow Ware, Carpets and 
Rugs, Stationery. 





Tome Limit of Fall Baymg Season (SEER 
July 15th to Sept. 15th =p 
ie 


Poe PULL INFORMATION RETF TO 





< 
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f w :) 
Ayes $ 
The Merchants & Manufacturers 
jation 
CW SUMMERFIELD. Secraary 
Northeast Corner 1ith and Market Sereets  ~ 





~ — Philadelphus 











BOOMING PHILADELPHIA, 


result, started the ‘Railroad Fare 
Rebate Campaign.’ This has been 
a startling success. Taking page 
space in practically all of the lead- 
ing trade papers, we stated that 
the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association would rebate 
railroad fares to all national buy- 
ers who visited our city and pur- 
chased goods from members of 
our association. The idea spread 
like wildfire and in a few short 
weeks my clerical force was work- 
ing overtime in adjusting claims 
and forwarding rebates. I am still 
receiving letters from all parts of 
the country and the campaign has 
been responsible for bringing thou- 
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Meet 
FROWERT 
“Half Way” 


To make millions have 
one opinion about anything 
advertised is the gist of this 
whole question of presenta- 
tion. FROWERT COPY 
is evolved and written, study- 
ing the phenomenon of mind 
from the standpoint of scien- 
tific psychology. It fixes 
the involuntary attention of 
those whom we desire to 
interest, exciting in the mind 
a train of ideas as the means 
to the end—the selling of 
your products. 


To give advertisers an 
opportunity of meeting 

FROWERT “half 
way; to prove the 
compelling character 
of FROWERT COPY, 
we will prepare ten 
complete advertise- 
ments, each with an 
original illustration, for 
$100.00; including a 
selling plan and our 
advice as to mediums. 


Write to-day—it may mean your success 


FROWERT 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 


Stephen Girard Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, DA. 




















sands of new customers to our 
markets.” 

Another interesting movement 
was started by the hardware 
makers to put “Philadelphia 
made” on all products. This js 
finding favor everywhere. Another 
unusual thing is the movement to 
get all letters addressed simply 
“Philadelphia,” not “Philadelphia, 
Pa.” This is also succeeding. 

A commission is laboring day 
after day on the — of the 
Delaware River. A channel will 
be created and the Merchant 
Marine of the world will be at its 
wharves. Railroad facilities are 
being broadened and the spirit of 
“increased traffic” is keenly emin- 
ent in every terminal of Quaker- 
town. The old slothful Philadel- 
phia ideals are evidently no more. 

To the advertising world, Phila- 
delphia has always been a sore 
spot. Its heavy textile fields have 
been tightly barred to the pub- 
licity idea. Its very great and 
varied manufacturing industries 
have steadfastly repulsed every 
attack of the advertising man. 
Here and there a campaign has ap- 
peared to show, by contrast, the 
possibilities of a truly awakened 
Philadelphia. New York adver- 
tisers have come over, seen a few 
conservatives and gone back dis- 
couraged and cynical. 

All of this is changing. The 
silk manufacturers will undoubt- 
edly soon come staunchly to the 
front and tell the world of their 
goods. The mammoth carpet mills 
will standardize their product and 
fight for the business which com- 
petition will stimulate. Phila- 
delphia is bringing about her own 
issue and advertising is more and 
more becoming the order of 
business. 

Philadelphia’s ultra conservatism 
has engendered a species of fear 
which rather borders on the ridicu- 
lous. With but a few excep- 
tions, every manufacturer of an 
untrade-marked commodity real- 
izes that he is conducting his 
business over a sleeping mine. He 
fervently hopes that the mine will 
not explode. This is illustrated 
by a talk which the writer had 
with one of our largest carpet 
manufacturers. This man was 





















literally on pins and needles when 
it was pointed out that a publicity 
movement was in process with 
several of his prominent competi- 
tors. The mere statement actually 
made him talk plans. This situa- 
tion is a peculiar analogy. The 
manufacturer knows what the 
first strong advertising campaign 
will do. Furthermore, he knows 
that with the first gun he -must 
swing into line, also. He appre- 
ciated the complete merchandising 
side. Yet, for years he has been 
proof against arguments which 
suggest the happy step of initia- 
tive. Some of the country’s great- 
est advertising campaigns are 
coming out of Philadelphia. Some- 
time ago, the writer was reminded 
that Philadelphia manufacturers 
advertise less than manufacturers 
in a certain city of 750,000 popula- 
tion. At present, this is true. It 
may continue to be true for some 
little time, but it is bound to 
change, for Philadelphia is the 
biggest manufacturing city in the 
country, and it must come to 
modern manufacturing methods. 
Such concerns like Bromleys and 
Dobsons and the Thomas Potter 
Lineoleum Mills have too much to 
gain by advertising to ignore it. 
The joint makers, like Nice and 
Harrison and N. Z. Graves and 
Lucas are allowing Western con- 
cerns to outstrip them, but it 
won’t be so always. Disston’s 
Sons is one of the most notable 
of the manufacturers who have 
awakened to advertising possibili- 
ties. Arnold & Dyer are just de- 
veloping a big advertiser, a 
maker of asbestos shingles. and J. 
Walter Thompson has started a 
kitchen elevator advertiser. Others 
are coming along fast, notably in 
the textile field. Powers & Arm- 
strong have developed several 
notable new textile accounts, such 
as the Duofold Underwear, whose 
advertising was described last 
week. N. W. Ayer & Son have 
developed a large new grape juice 
advertiser. 





The Fort Worth Star-Telegram will 
conduct an automobile endurance run 
November 28’to 27 with an additional 
prize for tires. The pathfinding car 
will be the famous Thomas Flyer which 
made the New York-to-Paris run. 
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Through these  advertise- 
ments which have been running 
for many weeks in PRINTERS’ 
INK, it has been our aim to in- 
duce advertisers ‘of goods for 
horfie use and consumption to 
acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with the UTICA 





We believe that a complete 
knowledge of the nature of the 
SATURDAY GLOBE, the 
quantity of its circulation, the 
territory in which it circulates, 
the class of people who read it 
regularly each week, would 
quickly result in the use of the 
publication as an advertising 
medium by the wise business 
man, to the profit of the adver- 
tiser and the publisher, and to 
the satisfaction of the 
GLOBE’S readers. 


Nearly 140,000 homes of thrifty, pros- 
perous, buying people in one of the best 
sections of the United States—interior 
New York, New England and adjacent 
states, are reached each week. 

The SATURDAY GLOBE is a home 
newspaper in every sense of the word. 
It gets a complete reading such as few 
other publications receive. Facts and 
figures in our possession, and cheerfully 
at your disposal, would be most inter- 
esting to you. 

Give us the opportunity to present 
them. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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1,600,000 


of the most prosperous and 
progressive people on earth 
are ready and waiting to buy 
your goods. They live in the 
finest country in the world 
—the Pacific Northwest — 
and they live a little better 
than the people of any other 
section anywhere. These 
1,600,000 consumers inhabit 
the State of Washington, 
Western Montana, Western 
Idaho and the border coun- 
ties of Oregon, which is the 
field of circulation of the 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


Every day the Times 
reaches the homes of this 
territory, thoroughly cover- 
ing the field and presenting 
the greatest of opportunities 
to you as an advertiser. 
Here are the Times circula- 
tion figures for October: 


Daily, 64,774 
Sunday, 82,978 


And just to show you how 
big advertisers regard this 
territory and the Times, will 
mention that during October 
the Times carried 1,144,416 
lines of advertising—a gain 
over October, 1908, of 260,- 
508 lines. 

Your advertising belongs 
in the Times. 

TIMES PRINTING CO, 
Seattle, Wash. 
The S. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Foreign Representatives 
New York Kansas City Chicago 
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PRESS AGENT SCHEME IN PEARS’ 
AD. 





R. F, Apams. 

Huntincton, W. Va., Nov. 4, 1909.’ 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Is it possible that Mr. Pelton, whose 
letter regarding the alleged Pears’ Soap 
ad appeared in your issue of October 
27th does not recognize the purpose of 
the aforesaid ad? 

hy, as the greater part of the space 

is devoted to giving publicity to an 
anecdote regarding Messrs, Foote and 
Macklin, the ad can be nothing else 
than a shrewd scheme of some press 
agent to secure publicity for his em- 
oyers under the prestige and cloak of 

ears. 

According to reports, a page in Good 
Housekeeping costs $225. ow, there 
is approximately only one-thirty-fifth of 
the space devoted to Pears’ Soap, while 
the ns portion is devoted to ad- 
vancement of the press agent’s people. 
Result, $6.43 for advertising Pears’ and 
$218.57 for advertising the actors. 

It will thus readily be seen that no 
advertising manager would be so given 
to generosity or to extravagance as to 
devote $218.57 to advertise someone else 
and but $6.43 for advertising his own 
product. 

If I have “corked” some press agent’s 
scheme I hereby apologize. 

Hoping this will cast the necessary 
light upon the matter, I am 

R. F, Apams. 


rs 


Paul L. Lewis, who was connected 
with the Ireland Agency for three 
years, has joined the copy staff of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 





The Century Club, composed of news- 
papers able to claim 100 years of age, 
suggested by the Pa of the Cen- 
tennial edition of the St, Louis Repub- 
lic last year, is. composed this year of 
eighty-two newspapers. The oldest ones 
in the group are the Philadelphia North 
American, established 1728, and _ the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, es- 
tablished in the same year. Pennsyl- 
vania has the largest number a) 
of century-old newspapers, New Yor 
the next highest (fifteen). 


Gatchell & Manning, Engravers, Phila- 
delphia, are making a new style of 
half-tone called ‘‘Intaglio” plates, 
which show little of the screen when 
printed. 





Baltimore is the latest city to organize 
an advertising club. A meeting was 
held November 8rd and an organization 
effected with McKee Barclay, president; 
os Raley, vice-president; F. D. 

ebb, secretary, and Malcolm Moore, 
treasurer. The new club will at once 
arrange for quarters and a series of 
luncheons to which both buyers and 
sellers of advertising will be asked. 





Gerald Richard, for several years ad- 
vertising manager of the Washington 
Post, has been elected treasurer _of the 
Harold W. Phillips Newspaper Service. 
He succeeds Edwin Cudahy, deceased. 





_»—— 
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Some Facts Which Every 
American Advertiser 
Should Know About the 
Great Canadian Market 

Ill. 


The total population of Quebec Province is 
about 1,800,000. Of this number about 
1,450,000, or 80%, are French-Canadians, 
leaving only about 350,000, or only 20% of 
all other nationalities. 

In other words, by advertising only in the French papers 
you reach 80¢ of the entire population of Montreal and 
Quebec Province. And this 80¢ is the backbone of the 
whole Province—the mainstay of its commercial, indus- 
trial, educational and social life. 


La Patric 


reaches the cream of the 80¢—the best and most pros- 
perous classes of the French-Canadian population. It 
is the home newspaper—the one that’s believed in by its 
readers, because it’s free and non-partisan, without any 
political backing whatsoever. 

In Montreal, Quebec Province, andCanada, LA PATRIE 
stands in the front rank of advertising mediums. Among 
advertisers who know conditions, no list is considered 
complete without it, Certainly it is absolutely necessary 
to the effective reaching of the people of this section, 
and the splendid character of its constituency is a posi- 
tive guarantee of profitable results. 

Proof of the advertising value of LA PATRIE will be 
sent to any advertiser on request. 























° United States Representatives: 
Lx atri eg LaCOSTE & MAXWELL 
45 W. 34th St., New York Cit 
AXWEL 


LaCOSTE & M 
MONTREAL, CANADA Marquette Building, Chicago 
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If you are a member of the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICAN ADVERTISERS, 
won't you please take your 
copy of the report of the ex- 
aminer on Syracuse, N. Y., 
and read it carefully? 


Note the average circula- 
tion of the two afternoon pa- 
pers for the whole period ex- 
amined ; then note what it was 
for the last month of the pe- 
riod examined. 


You will find that one of 
them shows a _ constant, 
healthy gain; that the other 
shows a loss. They appar- 
ently have about the same cir- 
culation at this time. 


Local advertisers are piling 
into the growing one. Wise 
foreign advertisers are follow- 
ing in their footsteps. 

You need not take our word 
for it. You can see for your- 
self. 


We have the facts and fig- 
ures which we will cheerfully 
lay before you if you will give 
us the opportunity. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives. 
THESYRACUSEJOURNAL 
Brunswick Bldg., New York, 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago, 

Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis 
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STUNTS AT CHICAGO 
GATHERING. 


AD CLUB 





The Chicago Advertising Association 
had a most enjoyable “harvest home 
dinner,” at the association rooms, No- 
vember 8th. The decorations fitted the 
occasion; the tables groaned under the 
biggest pumpkins that could be found. 
To be perfectly in harmony the recep- 
tion committee attired themselves in 
overalls, and adorned themselves with 
corn-husk badges. Among the paraders, 
all dressed in extreme rural styles, were 
A. E. Chamberlain, A. W. Allen, J. Els- 
worth Gross, Fred E. Cole, and Charles 
D. Heller. 

Soon after the party assembled, things 
began to hum. Frank Howard as Cook 
and Frank L. E. Gauss as Peary had 
a heated North Pole debate. The barn 
dancers made a big hit. 

All of this fun was really subordinate, 
however, to the chief purpose of the 
dinner—the installation of new officers 
of the association. These are as fol- 


lows: President, Woltz, of the 
Farm Life Publishing Company; vice- 
president, Charles D. Heller, of Mar- 
shall Field’s; second vice-president, A. 


C. Langworthy, advertising manager of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; third vice- 
president, Frank J. Reed, G. P. A, of 
the Union road; financial secretary, M. 
B. Hart, auditor of the Long-Critchfielc 
Corporation; recording secretary, H. W. 
Heegstra, of Marshall Field’s; treasurer, 
C. H. Touzalin, with Lord & Thomas. 
2 howd 


WRIGHT CONTROLLING A NEW 
WOMAN’S PUBLICATION. 


The name of The National Home 
Journal has been changed to Every 
Woman's Magazine. 

The National Home Journal has been 
published in St. Louis since 1906, but 
a controlling interest in this publication 
was recently securea by John H. Wright 
and the publication office has been 
moved to New York. 

Mr. Wright was for seven years man- 
ager for McCall’s Magazine and has a 
thorough knowledge of the magazine 
business. The subscription price of the 
magazine is 50 cents per year, and it 
was announced that no premium in- 
ducements will be used to get subscrip- 
tions. The publication now claims a 
circulation of 130,000 copies and Mr. 
Wright has adopted the unique and 
original plan of accompanying each in- 
voice for advertising with an original 
notary’s affidavit as to the actual num- 
ber of copies circulated for that issue. 

The advertising manager is Roy E 
Hallock. The Eastern advertising man- 
ager is Walter C, Kimball, with offices 
at New York and Boston, Mass. The 
Western advertising manager will be 
W. G. McDonald, at Chicago, III. 

+e» —_____ 

The Kansas City Weekly Journal has 
eclipsed all its records in its October 
21st issue. It contained 32,632 lines, 
which is 7,000 lines more than last 
year and more than any previous issue 
published. This, it is claimed, makes 
it a world’s record for paid advertis- 
irg carried in a single issue of a 
weekly newspaper. 
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e high charact- 


er of our Adver- 
tising Accounts 
in everything 
that men wear and use 
proves the high charact- 
er of our Specialized 
Advertising Service. 
We are one of the few 
agents who dare to charge 
152 and care to rendera 
service that is worth it. 














SHERMAN & BRYAN 


Incorporaé 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 


OFC “venue 
New York, 


Cit 
ie 
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We are the exclusive | 
National Selling Agents | 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, | 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG, HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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INGERSOLL WATCH SEIZES 
TARIFF SITUATION WITH 
NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN. 


“TRUST” RAISE IN PRICE AFFORDS IN- 
GERSOLL AN OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE 
A NOISE—GENERAL WATCH AD- 
VERTISING ACTIVITY—NEW STAMP- 
ING CLAUSE HITS DEALERS. 





A blind man can see that there 
are serious things doing in the 
watch business. Two weeks ago 
the Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany occupied the double spread 
in the Saturday Evening Post, and 
newspaper advertising for this 
concern is just making its appear- 
ance throughout the country. 
Waltham. Watches have been ad- 
vertising more than ever before 
in the newspapers for some time, 
and the Howard Watch is doing 
some mighty effective advertising 
in the magazines. 

The secret of this activity lies in 
the passage of the recent tariff 
law, which increased the duty. 
Watches of up to seven jewels are 
now taxed 70 cents; up to eleven 
jewels, $1.35; up to fifteen jewels, 
$1.85; while watch cases are taxed 
40 per cent ad valorem. Further- 
more, the new tariff provides that 
all dials shall have indelibly 
painted or printed thereon the 
country of origin. 

Following the adoption of this 
tariff the Elgin and Waltham in- 
terests announced to jobbers an 
increase of from 5 to Io per cent. 
The newspapers made a good deal 
of this as evidence of the iniquity 
of the new tariff. 

The Ingersoll Watch Company 
did not join in the petition of 
watch manufacturers for a higher 
tariff, and are now in a position to 
make big capital out of the situa- 
tion. In a few days the new ads, 
which will vigorously take hold of 
the situation, will appear. 

The Ingersoll Company was not, 
until a year ago, in a position to 
sell jeweled watches, but its new 
Trenton factory now enables it to 
go into the jeweled watch mar- 
ket and compete very aggressive- 
ly with all makers. Already, on 
the strength of the great reputa- 
tion secured by the lower-priced 
watches, of which 12,000 are sold 


daily, the demand for the new In- 
gersoll Trenton jeweled watches 
has been growing quite astonish- 
ingly. 

A considerable advertising cam- 
paign is now on, most of which is 
going into the newspapers, owing 
to the fact that the story is too 








The newspapers of the country 
have published ‘accounts of the 
general advance in watch prices 
since the passage of the Payne 
Tariff Bill. " 4 
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TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE TARIFF. 


long to tell in a magazine page. 
This will be practically the first 
entry of Ingersoll into the news- 
paper advertising field. A unique 
part of this newspaper campaign 
is that the list is being made up 
of those newspapers which have 
already tilled the ground for the 
ad by discussing editorially the 
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Stories of Results---2 


How a New Product 
was Marketed with 
Smail Initial Expense 


A man with more courage 
than capital secured the Amer- 
ican agency for a_ patented 
burner manufactured in  Ger- 
many. He believed firmly that 
he had a good thing, but the 
problem confrouting him was 
how to get it marketed. He 
had no money to spend for ad- 
vertising—he could not afford 
to ship on consignment — he 
‘could not even extend the or- 
dinary trade credit to dealers. 


The problem was so interest- 
ing that a careful study was 
made of it and the possibilities 
canvassed. 


Finally it was decided to risk 
a throw. 


Accordingly a strong letter 
was prepared explaining the 
advantages of the burner, offer- 
ing to send a sample for win- 
dow display on receipt of the 
regular retail price of $2.50, and 
agreeing to fill all orders re- 
ceived as a result of the dis- 
play at wholesale prices, as well 
as to give the dealer exclusive 
sales rights in his town if sales 
were satisfactory. 

This letter was given the exact ap- 
pearance of a personal typewritten com- 
munication by the latest mechanical 
process—the Typewriter Press—and 
was mailed to a carefully selected list 
of 1,000 hardware merchants. 

Eleven days later when the burner 
man counted up his returns he found 
that he had _ received cash orders suf- 
ficient to wipe out all initial expense 
and leave a profit of $96 on the trans- 
action. 

Nor was this all. As a result of this 
little mail flier a total net profit of over 
$4,000 was made and the product was 
successfully placed on the market. 


(To be continued.) 


Full information regarding this cam- 
paign will be supplied by the American 
Letter Co., 64 Fulton street, New York, 
who planned and executed it in its 
entirety. 





tariff situation to an unusual ex- 
tent. 

The clause compelling that im- 
ported watches shall have the 
country of 
origin 
stamped on 
them is ob- 
viously to 
embarrass 
the dealer, 
who has 
heretofore 
avoided buy- 
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York watch 
seller is 
making big 
capital out of the fact that the 
American product of the “trust” 
can be bought much cheaper 
abroad than here. 


A TRUST-BUSTER, 


+0 
NEW PAPER FOR GENERAL 
STOREKEEPERS, 





The Inland Storekeeper is a new trade 
journal which will put out its first num- 
ber in February. 

The man behind the project is O. F. 
Byxbee, who has made a successful rec 
ord as a founder and builder-up of sev- 
eral trade journals. Under his business 
managersh'p the Inland Printer has 
prospered finely. But Mr Byxbee has 
the pioneer spirit; having put the Jnland 
Stationer and Inland Printer in success- 
ful paths, he is eager for another 
venture. 

The Inland Storekeeper will be pub- 
lished for the dealer in mixed stocks 
of merchandise; this means that it will 
make its chief appeal to the merchant 
in rural sections. 

A company capitalized at $25,000 will 
control the trade journal. 

oa nie 

A round-up of the Rochester Ad Club 
at a d'nner November 4th showed 125 
members. The club is cons‘dering mak- 
ing the membership open only to strict- 
ly ad men. 
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SOME POOR UNDERWEAR AD- 
VERTISING. 


Tue WuitTEHEAD & HoaG Company. 

Manufacturers of Advertising Novelties. 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 10, 1909. 
Editor Printers’ INK: , 

What would the psychologist do with 
the current street-car advertising of 
Root’s Tivoli Standard Underwear! 

The card I saw on Saturday last ad- 
vised the reader to 

“Ask your dealer for style CHG, 
CHM or TTCH for men, or style CHL 
for women.’ 

Is the reader going to be attracted by 
the suggestion of the charge (CHG); 
or of the itch (TTCH) which he en- 
dured as a child when fondling parents 
insisted upon the raw wool underwear; 
or that of a chill (CHL) so iforeioly 
suggested by the last- named style, even 
though in another connection probably 
no one would have ever thought of itr 

Wouldn’t this make a companion piece 
to the “Poor Old Robinson Crusoe” ex- 
hibit ? 

D. A. HENDERSON. 


——+ o> ———__ 


The Toledo Advertising Club_ took 
definite form at the rooms of the Toledo 
Business Men’s Club, on the evening of 
November 5th. 

Forty-eight Toledans in advertising 
and allied professions are on the charter 
roll, and an organization with the fol- 
lowing officers was effected: President, 
Major W. H. Porter; vice-president, A. 
J. Dutton; secretary, I. N. Mintz, and 
treasurer, J. E. White. Major Porter 
is the president of the Miller Advertis- 
ing Agency, and Mr. Dutton is the 
advertising manager for the Overland- 
Willys Automobile forces. 

The new club was addressed by E. 
St. Elmo Lewis, advertising manager 
for the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. 

+0 


RECENT 1sNCORPORATIONS. 


Ehrman Manufacturing Company, 
Boston; manufacturing and ‘sale of ad- 


vertising novelties; ; capital, $60,000. 
President, C. Ehrman, Winthrop, 
Mass.; treasurer, A. Malcomson, 


Providence, R. I. 

The Society Advertising Company, 
New York; solicit and place advertising; 
- ital, $1, 000. Incorporators: Perci- 

| "Harden, 275 Central Park West; 
p= B. Allen, 235 East Fiftieth street; 
Isidore Weissberger, 405 East 117th 
street, all of New York. 


tO 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine has been 
sued for $100,000 damages by Lieut. 
Nade because of an article criticising 
the naval personnel bill of 1899 by 


Charles Edward Russell. 





Samuel R. Wells, business manager 
of the Chicago Daily News,. will be 
made asisstant publisher of the Chi- 
cago Examiner beginning December 
Ist. Mr. Wells has been with Mr. 
Lawson on the News for twenty-six 
years. 5, 
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Continued Increase in 
Display Advertising 


Chicago Record Herald 


increased its volume of display 
advertising during October, 1909, 
over the same month last year 


314 Columns 


This follows continued increases 
since January, 1909, during 
which time the Chicago Record- 
Herald has shown a total 


Gain in Display Adver- 
tising of 2,226 Columns 
The Chicago Record-Herald has 


the quality of known circulation 
that brings results to advertisers. 








Ghe 
Chicago Record-Herald 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 

















To Reach the 


GREAT BUYING 
PUBLIC 


of Westchester County 
adjacent to New York City use 


; THE 
Daily Argus 


the only daily newspaper pub- 
lished in Mount Vernon, the 
Pelhams, Tuckahoe and Browns- 
ville, and the acknowledged lead- 
ing advertising medium, carrying 
more than double the quantity 
of display and classified adver- 
tising to be found in any paper 
in this great county of 300,000 
people. A positive sales-creating 
force at a minimum of cost. 


Send for rates 








THE DAILY ARGUS 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA IDEA 
OF DEPARTMENT STORE 
ADVERTISING. 





WANAMAKER BRINGING THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA IDEA TO NEW YORK— 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, SNEL- 
LENBURG, WANAMAKER AND 
OTHER STORES AND THEIR 
METHODS. 





A group of department store 
advertising managers from various 
parts of the country were re- 
cently gathered together, when 
somebody suddenly asked, “What 
city’s department store ads do 
you fellows watch most closely?” 
“Philadelphia” was the prompt re- 
sponse of one, and there was an 
immediate chorus of approval. 

As a matter of fact, Philadel- 
phia was the birthplace of the 
newer department store advertising 
(and there are those who say the 
birthplace of the entire modern 
idea of advertising in general). 
Philadelphia’s advertising, not 
only of department stores, but of 
retailers in general, is of a high- 
er plane, from both a copy and 
typographical standpoint, than 
perhaps anywhere else. It has 
been maintained by some that a 
distinctly Philadelphia method has 
been developed, but others believe 
it is simply good advertising policy 
which will succeed anywhere be- 
cause of its sound sense. 

That this may be so cannot be 
demonstrated any better than by 
the fact that John Wanamaker is 
just now inaugurating the Phila- 
dely hia idea of store advertising 
in ‘ew York City, and has made 
Tho nas H. Moore, of the Phila- 
delg':ia office, advertising manager 
for New York to carry out the 
schcme, which means the applica- 
ton of a distinct principle, new to 
the New York Wanamaker store. 
It is said that last month was the 
first time that the New York 
Wanamaker store passed Philadel- 
phia in point of sales. 


THE PHILADELPHIA IDEA IN NEW 
YORK. 


“The principle behind the Phila- 
delphia idea which we are putting 
to work in New York,” says Mr. 





Moore (who succeeds Mr. Hotch- 
kin), “is the news idea in advertis- 
ing merchandise. Every article in 
the Wanamaker stores is fitted to 
someone’s need, and the telling to 
the public of that article’s value 
and character is news, in a real 
sense. Its style and material and 
general worth, or its price, is a 
matter of the closest current inter- 
est to someone, and it is our duty 
as the advertising department to 
reach that ‘someone.’ 

“There never has been better 
proof of the news value of the 
Wanamaker advertising than the 
fact that when it was withdrawn 
from a certain Philadelphia paper, 
that paper lost 10,000 circulation. 
Some people have been slow to 
believe this, but I know, for I 
worked on the newspaper that suf- 
fered at the time. That was evi- 
dence that good store advertising 
ranks right at the front as news 
which people want and will pay 
for. 

“This news idea of advertising 
is, of course, no longer confined 
to Wanamaker —other Philadel- 
phia department stores and stores 
elsewhere are practicing this prin- 
ciple. Philadelphia women are 
very shrewd buyers and _ their 
trade cannot be won by carelessly 
written, uninformative or exag- 
gerated advertising. The average 
Philadelphian is conservative, and 
this has further shaped the Phila- 
delphia idea of store advertising. 

“The experiment we are making 
with the Philadelphia idea in New 
York is most interesting, and will 
prove just how conservative New 
York is, and how it responds to 
the news idea of advertising, 
which we think will succeed any- 
where. No, we will not use the 
newspaper fac-simile make-up per- 
manently— we are tied to no 
method. 

“The newspaper situation is 
quite different in New York from 
Philadelphia, I surmise. Philadel- 
phia is a morning paper town—the 
morning paper goes most to the 
home, while the reverse is true in 
New York, where I believe the 
evening papers have the largest 
home circulation. It is the home 
circulation which we are naturally 
most keen about.” 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER AGAINST 
“ BARGAINS.” 

“Strawbridge & Clothier have 
grown from a tiny dry goods shop 
to one of the half-dozen largest 
general stores in this country by a 
strict adherence to the principle 
that every transaction should ben- 
efit buyer and seller alike—with 
the advantage on the customer’s 
side as often as exigencies arise 
in producing centers which reduce 
prices, as, for example, a tempor- 
ary over-supply,” says Robert H. 
Durbin, advertising manager, who 
has had a picturesque career from 
a fruit peddler at fifteen to gen- 
eral storekeeper, bookkeeper, tele- 
grapher, salesman, printer and 
editor. 

“This brings us to bargain ad- 
vertising, which I intended to 
mention last instead of first. Every 
man knows, of course, that to a 
store handling many millions of 
dollars’ worth of goods each year, 
many things come at prices under 
the general market value — es- 
pecially when the cash is always 
at hand for the manufacturer anx- 
ious to make a quick turn. And 
women know the fact even better 
than men—whether they know the 
reason, or not. 

“Bargains—though we never use 
the word in our advertising—come 
frequently, naturally, legitimately. 
A large part of the store’s daily 
news is about extra values. They 
come quickly and must go quickly. 
The plainest fact about them is 
live news. The advertising of such 
merchandise cannot be strength- 
ened by exaggeration. And even 
if this were not so, woe betide the 
advertising man who would do 
anything that would shake the 
public confidence which this firm 
has held for so many years. 

“This is a Quaker firm, and the 
sons have the same inborn hatred 
of shame and pretense as had the 
founders, and will not tolerate ex- 
aggeration. They permit no prat- 
ing about honesty, but stand upon 
their record which is an open 
book. 

“So far from being expected to 
magnify, the wrath of the powers 
that be are upon the ad man if 
any statement appears which, even 
though literally true, might be con- 


strued as in any way overdrawn. 
And so the lot of the conscientious 
advertising manager is in this re- 
spect a pleasant one. For, I re- 
peat, misleading or inexact state- 
ments are never necessary. On 
the contrary, every untruthful 
word is a boomerang to a high- 
class store. 

“The strongest appeal is in the 
standing good-will,.the confidence 
established through a long career 
—to have the merchandise right 
is the most effective advertising. 
But when the man directing the 
publicity end of it sees these great 
garment departments, for instance, 
like a beehive from street to 
street—thousands buying at regu- 
lar prices—ah! the satisfaction a 
bargain crowd gives is as nothing 
compared with that!” 


SNELLENBURG’S WATCH ON CATCH- 
LINES, 


N. S. Leipziger, who has been 
advertising manager for N. Snel- 
lenburg & Co. for the past seven 
years, is a firm believer in strik- 
ing catchlines. He is of the opin- 
ion that Philadelphians are as re- 
sponsive to advertising as are the 
people of any other city. He ought 
to know, inasmuch as he was 
for five years with Abraham & 
Straus, the big Brooklyn depart- 
ment store, before he came to 
Snellenburg’s. Said he: “I be- 
lieve in repetition. In preparing 
my copy for the Snellenburg ad, | 
get into the frame of mind that 1 
am talking to a brand-new au- 
dience each day. As Snellenburg’s 
strive to reach from a medium to 
the highest grade of people, I 
make my talks as simple and con- 
vincing as possible. Philadel- 
phians are conservative and I find 
the plainer my appeal the more ef- 
fective it is. I use a great many 
cuts. I believe that illustrations 
that illustrate are more successful 
than the purely decorative sort. 
Every picture is an identical repre- 
sentation of the article it portrays. 
I wouldn’t think of using any that 
wasn’t in Philadelphia. 

“Snellenburg’s do, perhaps, the 
biggest clothing business of any 
department store in the country. 
We make our own garments and 
have an argument that is unbeat- 
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FLY 


MAGAZINE 


The National Aeronautic Monthly 


The first and leading publica- 
tion devoted entirely to the in- 
tensely interesting subject of 
flying. It already has an enor- 
mous circulation for a new 
magazine, and is growing by 
leaps and bounds. 

The world is becoming earnest- 
ly absorbed in aerial navigation. 

This beautifully illustrated 
magazine gives authentic in- 
formation on the subject first 
hand. Scientists, sportsmen and 
students in Europe and Amer- 
ica await its issue with whetted 
appetites and read its contents 
from cover to cover. The ad- 
vertisements are read with as 
much interest as the text. 

Our subscription list bears a 
striking similarity to _ ‘Who’s 
Who” in America and Europe. 

If you are not receiving copies 
of this magazine, notify us. 

Rate cards ready for distribution 


AERO PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers of FLY MAGAZINE 
Betz Building -:- -:- Philadelphia 














OVER 


54,000 
COPIES 


of the 


Register and Leader 





and the 


Evening Tribune 





Are sold in Des Moines 
and Iowa every day 


@ City circulation larger than 
all of the other Des Moines 


newspapers combined. 


Combination advertising rate 
7c, AN AGATE 
C. LINE FLAT 
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able. We talk quality and value, 
and give adequate reasons why we 
can and do have the best for the 
money. 

“Our only mediums are the local 
newspapers. We use practically 
all. We issue no catalogues and 
very few follow-ups. We are 
firm believers in little pamphlets 
and circulars which we tuck in 
the packages. 

“One thing that has struck me 
most forcibly about Philadelphia 
is the fact that the stores have 
firmer friends than do those of 
other cities. For instance, Snel- 
lenburg’s have a long-established 
reputation for the sale of high- 
grade rugs. In fact it is so stable 
that it is really an asset. We know 
positively that so long as we main- 
tain our regular high quality this 
business cannot be taken away 
from us. I don’t think this is 
characteristic of any other city.” 


GIMBELS PRECAUTIONS AGAINST MIS- 
STATEMENTS, 


Gimbels is grown into a Phila- 
delphia institution—so much so 
that Mr. Christian, the advertising 
chief, will not allow the apos- 
trophe of ownership on any sign 
or printed matter. It mustn’t be 
written “Gimbels’” but “Gim- 
bels,” because it is simply the 
name of an institution. “No mat- 
ter if the Gimbel Brothers do own 
it; it is the public’s,” says Mr. 
Christian. 

And there goes one of those 
weird, strong statements that 
made Philadelphia stagger for a 
bit; made Philadelphia doubt. 

At that time the Gimbel store 
had been running five years—Mr. 
Christian was its early advertis- 
ing chief, then left, and for five 
years had charge of the Wana- 
maker advertising. At the start 
of 1900 he returned to the Gimbel 
house, and began printing the full 
facts of the strength of the Gimbel 
plan. “The business went ahead 
over a million dollars that year,” 
says Mr. Christian, “and it has 
gained a million or better, on an 
average, in each succeeding year, 
except during the late panic pe- 
riod. It’s back on the million in- 
crease basis now. 

“All-wool, at the all-wool price, 
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is the clothing slogan. Nothing 
but all-wool is allowed in the up- 
stairs sections. In the basement 
section—it is called ‘The Subway 
Store’-—clothing is sold under this 
big sign—‘Our Guarantee: A New 
Suit for One That Fails — Not 
necessarily all-wool— because in 
lowest-priced clothing the strength 
of a cotton mixture is better than 
the weakness of poor wool. But 
cotton-mixed clothing does not 
have the classiness of all-wool.’ 

“There can’t be a slip in the 
stocks—for a simple chemical test 
is given the fabrics. Linens are 
sold under the same strict rule. 

“The Gimbel store took the 
position that as candy was sup- 
posedly of a sugar basis, only 
sugar should be used as a basis— 
and glucose and injurious color- 
ings and talc powder and varnish 
are not allowed in or on any candy 
they sell. During a confectioner’s 
convention held in Philadelphia, it 
is said nineteen efforts were made 
to catch the Gimbels faking. But 
every analysis showed the candy 
as good as their word. 

“In the grocery section the same 


rigorous honesty of purpose ob- 
tains. One of Philadelphia’s 
chemists of the first class draws 
samples at his own sweet will 
from goods in stock—even though 
most goods are subjected to chem- 
ical analysis before going in stock. 
No goods containing any preserva- 
tive other than used in the home 
kitchen are aliowed to be sold. 
“Of course,” says Mr. Christian, 
“this continuous growth is not en- 
tirely due to advertising—advertis- 
ing is the last thing a store needs, 
rather than the first. The Gimbel 
advertising if it is good is good 
because it exactly mirrors the 
store. It takes five times as long 
to get things ready for an adver- 
tisement as it does to prepare the 
advertisement. The actual goods 
are examined; very often 1 go 
to the sources of supply with the 
buyers and follow the purchase 
till the presentation of the goods 
to the public. There is no tin-god 
offishness in my office—everybody 
in the store helps me, and the re- 
sults are the fruits of co-opera- 
tion.” Mr. Christian was the orig- 
inator of the page-a-day ad. 














trusted to us. 


merit their confidence. 


Broad Exchange 
Building 





E are prepared to handle according 
to modern standards the advertis- 
ing of firms, individuals and cor- 
porations, in whatever business 
they may be engaged. 

The experience, equipment and 
facilities of this agency qualify us to undertake 
successfully any proposition that may be en- 


We can fulfill the requirements of intelligent, 
up-to-date advertisers and by efficient service 


Collm Armstrong Advertising Co. 


Telephone 4489 Broad 


25 Broad Street 
N. Y. City 
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ADVERTISING PROVES 
MEN’S NECKWEAR CAN 
BE SOLD TRADE- 
MARKED. 





“LEMAR” CRAVATS’ CAMPAIGN SET- 
TLES LONG-STANDING TRADE DIS- 
PUTE—WIDE DISTRIBUTION SE- 
CURED—NON-ADVERTISED LINES 
BOOSTED—BIG REWARD REAPED BY 
NECKWEAR ADVERTISING PIONEERS, 





Manufacturers in men’s wear 
lines who might do a much larger 
volume of business if they would 
only go about it in the right way, 
will do well to take a leaf from 
the book of Levy & Marcus, neck- 
wear makers, of New York City. 

Early in the fall this old estab- 
lished concern, which for years 
has been gradually increasing its 
profits by using “old-established” 
methods, adopted a_ trade-mark 
for its goods. At the same time 
the firm started in on a vigorous 
advertising campaign to familiar- 
ize the trade and the public with 
its new brands and to secure a 
larger and better distribution. 

While the trade-mark, “LeMar” 
—a combination of the first sylla- 
bles of the name of the firm’s 
members—was adopted for all the 
lines made by Levy & Marcus, the 
advertising has been devoted en- 
tirely to exploiting LeMar cravats. 
The result to date has been not 
only to interest many dealers in 
the advertised line, but in all 
other varieties of neckwear made 
by the firm, showing the peculiar 
general power of ad- 
vertising for reputa- 
tion-building. 

Largely because of 
the adoption of the new 
methods the establish- 
ment has already done 
a business many thou- 
sands of dollars larger 
than it did up to a like 
date in 19c8, the great- 
est year in its history. 
And the season is only 
half spent! At the out- 
set about $15,000 was 
set aside for a year’s 
advertising, but the 
substantial returns 
from the early part of 





A BOOKLET COVER, 


the campaign soon led to a de- 
cision to spend nearly all that 
amount in the first six months, 
and to appropriate about $10,000 
more to cover the advertising 
needs of the rest of the year. 

It was only after long and anx- 
ious consideration that Levy & 
Marcus decided to take up trade- 
marking and advertising. At first 
sight there appeared to be several 
serious objections to such a 
course. Most retailers, accus- 
tomed to selling under their own 
labels, were not friendly to a 
manufacturer’s trade-mark. From 
the maker’s viewpoint, also, rea- 
sons were advanced: why a trade- 
mark might not succeed when ap- 
plied to neckwear. 

“The question whether men’s 
neckwear could be successfully 
advertised to the consumer under 
a manufacturer’s label has caused 
earnest discussion in the trade for 
years,” says Aaron Marcus, of 
Levy & Marcus. “Most makers 
of neckwear and furnishings goods 
retailers held that it could nor be 
done. The contention was that 
neckwear was the one thing in 
men’s wearing apparel that sells 
exclusively on pattern and color, 
and the one thing, therefore, that 
could not be successfully adver- 
tised and sold under a label. 

“Because of this firm belief on 
the part of nearly all neckwear 
manufacturers, we have been able 
to enter a fertile field. We be- 
came convinced that the objec- 
tions raised against advertising 
trade-marked neckwear were not 
.sound and concluded 
that the time was ripe 
to prove we were 
right. Accordingly, 
our campaign, con- 
ducted along the lines 
laid down by Sherman 
& Bryan, Inc., adver- 
tising agents, was be- 
gun with the opening 
of the fall selling sea- 
son. 

“The consumer ad- 
vertising has been con- 
fined, this first season, 
to Colliers and the 
Saturday Evening Post. 
In the special men’s 

(Continued on page 60) 
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OFFICE APPLIANCE 
How to DEALERS Economically 
Reach | RETAIL STATIONERS | Profitably 
PURCHASING AGENTS 


By means of a comprehensive editorial policy 
embracing all three fields, the 


INLAND STATIONER 


The Business Equipment Journal 


has merged them into a single unit. This is of vital importance to every manu” 
facturer of office appliances and stationers’ goods, enabling him to cover the 
entire field with one advertisement through one medium at one price. ou 
simply can’t find so attractive an advertising proposition anywhere. Important 


facts and figures on request. 


INLAND STATIONER 
120-130 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 

















Advertise Your Paper 
to Advertisers 


The men who use display space —the women who use want ads. are called on the phone 
or themselves call others many times each day. Every time the phone ts used there are 
several minutes spent getting connections—‘“holding the wire'’—idle minutes when the eye 


and mind poth seek occupation. 


The Belden Telephone Handypad 


Is attached to the phone in the natural line of vision. The name of 
your publication on the iron frame of the pad—concise, amusing, epi- 
grammatic statements about your service and circulation, will be reread 
many times daily. When the wait is long every leaf in the whole pad 
will probably be gone over for amusement. Can you depend on your 
audience in any other line of publicity? A number of the most promi- 
nent Pape rs in the country have used THE BELDEN TELEPHONE 
HANDYPAD to build up their advertising columns. It helped to make 
the Chicago Daily News, Chicago's Greatest want ad paper, and put the 
St. Paul Dispatch way in the lead in St. Paul. We will be glad to furnish 
you with dozens of letters from men who manage the advertising of big 
city Newspapers. All testify to the value of the pad. 


Every Telephone Subscriber Wants a Handypad 


THE BELDEN TELEPHONEHANDYPADistheonly 
practical useful, advertising souvenir—something that 
people really want and use. Telephone subscribers will 
go to a good deal of trouble to get one. The price for this 
effective publicity is only the original cost of the pads. 
And that is extremely reasonable. Send for our free 

booklet. It illustrates every style in which THE 
BELDEN TELEPHONE HANDYPAD is made, Shows how 
it looks on the phone—tells prices—explains why it is the most 
effective advertising medium—write today. 




















BELDEN MFG. CO., 6 Michigan Street, Chicago 
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wear issue of Collier's, on Septem- 
ber 18th, we used a page printed 
on their India-tint insert, the only 
one of its kind ever appearing in a 
weekly publication. This was a 
four-page form which carried two 
other advertisements only. This 
was followed up by strong, argu- 
mentative advertisements, six 
inches single-column. As a result 
we have to date received thou- 
sands of requests for samples and 
our booklet, “The Well Cravated 
Man,’ as well as mail orders from 
consumers all over the country. 

“Backing up to the trade this 
consumer advertising, we first sent 
out a letter to 17,000 retailers, an- 
nouncing our advertising plans. 
This resulted in the opening of 
many new accounts and the sale 
of a large quantity of merchandise 
direct to retailers. Next we sent 
to the trade a reproduction of our 
advertisement in the men’s wear 
issue of Collier's. The front page 
of the four-page folder showed 
the Collier cover design, the back 
page was given over to our ad, 
and the inside pages to LeMar 
cravat quality and advertising talk. 

“A copy of our booklet, ‘The 
Well Cravated Man,’ showing the 
styles featured in our magazine 
ads, was later mailed to each of 
the 17,000 dealers. Each retailer 
also got with the booklet a folder, 
showing advance reproductions of 
all the ads to be used in Collier’s 
and the Saturday Evening Post, 
giving the dates on which they 
would appear, etc. 

“Another folder showed news- 
paper reproductions of our styles. 
Retailers were invited to write for 
electros of these for use in their 
local advertising. The mailing of 
the booklet and these two folders 
brought orders for a large amount 
of merchandise and in addition al- 
most swamped us with requests 
for the electros. 

“Tn all our copy we have striven 
to make fifty cents the standard 
purchasing price of a cravat. We 
contend it isn’t necessary to go 
higher in price, nor safe to go 
less.” 

The advertising already done 
by Levy & Marcus, its quick fol- 
lowing up with printed matter 
and circular letters and by aggres- 


sive work by salesmen, Mr. Mar- 
cus states, have proved a very 
profitable investment. Not only 
have many accounts been opened 
with new dealers, but there has 
been a heavy increase in the vol- 
ume of sales to dealers whose ac- 
counts were already on the books. 
Heretofore, the concern had never 
done business with retailers west 
of the ag vg except in a lim- 
ited way by mail, but one result 
of the present campaign has been 
to so encourage the firm that 
salesmen will soon be sent into the 
Western field to harvest the crop 








Half-a-Dollar 
=, into any 
first-rate shop, 
puta half-a-dollar on 
the counter and 
say: “Show me 





You'l be a Ben fo 


the mere writing 
LEVY & MARCUS. 1729-731 Broadway, New York 





of business prospects rapidly 
springing up in that territory be- 
cause of the magazine publicity. 
The original objections of retail- 
ers to handling a line of neck- 
wear bearing the maker’s trade- 
mark are asserted to have been 
almost completely overcome by 
the LeMar campaign. The ma- 
jority of dealers have been im- 
pressed through seeing the liberal 
space used in exploiting the brand 
and they now have the best assur- 
ance that the makers are strongly 
behind the goods. This assurance 
is made doubly sure by the grow- 
ing demand from consumers for 
the trade-marked wear. 
++ 


Chas. F. Kellom & Co. are using space 
in local newspapers and countr ty week- 
lies for the advertising of “Invader 
Oil.” Orders are sent direct. 
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Largest October in the History of 


The Des Moines Capital 


More Than 30,000 Inches of Advertising In 26 
Issues. More Local and Foreign Ad- 
vertising Than Any Competitor 
Including Sunday Issues. 


Although there were only twenty-six week days in 
October, The Capital published 30,125 inches of adver- 
tising. This is a gain of 1,300 inches over October, 1908. 
In spite of the fact that there were five Sundays in the 
month of October, The Capital published more local and 
foreign advertising than any competitor, including thirty- 
one issues in the month for both of them. The Capital 
is particularly proud of its local advertising record. In 
this department The Capital always leads. The Capital 
published an average of three full pages a day of local 
advertising alone. The great advertising growth of 
The Capital is due to several things. The growth of 
the city but more particularly to the fact that The Capi- 
tal’s advertising always delivers the goods and is based 
upon very much the largest local circulation. Nearly 
everyone in Des Moines reads The Capital and makes 
their purchases through its influence. It is not unim- 
portant, too, that The Capital treats all its advertisers 
honestly and fairly. All advertisers are treated abso- 
lutely alike with respect to rates. Below we give the 
figures in detail for the month of October. The figures 
tell their own story. 


EASTERN AGENTS: 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Brunswick Building, New York. 
Elmer Wilson, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
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THE ADAMS IDEAbf. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


Ask us to quote on any of the 
following leading original Features 





No. 1. “UNCLE WALT.” 
Every publisher knows of Walt Mason’s Prose 
Poems. Walt has something for every one in 
his quaint, laugh-filled verses. Service consists 
of 6 verses weekly, and one extra on a sporting 
topic. Millions love “Uncle Walt.” 


“CHIT-CHAT.” 

Of all the women writers of the country Ruth 
Cameron stars as a writer of sense and whole- 
some, helpful suggestions. No froth or foam in 
her brain. Her articles as interesting to men as 
women. 7 articles a week. 


“WANT ADS.” 

Mr. Adams originated a new idea in Want Ad 
promotion when he first offered his Want Ad 
Services to publishers. They are more popular 
and valuable to-day than ever. “Tips” is the 
latest. Sold in complete sets—mats or plates— 
at bottom prices. 


“DAILY COMICS.” 

We are exclusive Sales Agents for The Boston 
Traveler Comic Service—the best all around 
complete service of its kind sold. Its matter is 
clean, very high class—and jam full of laughs— 
product of a $35,000 art staff. 


“SNAKE CULTURE.” 

The most original, humorous, breezy talks 
against “booze” vipers of anything ever written. 
Makes readers both laugh and think! Urges 
sobriety—but not Prohibition. Furnished in a 
complete set of 50 articles, illustrated, and in 
mat form, with proofs. It’s great. 
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(A of Newspaper Features 


I am selling Features that not only CREATE, but 
HOLD Circulation. Mere news is not enough to make 
acomplete newspaper. The papers that are forging ahead 
are those that give their readers original Features and 
lots of them. 

My little Features are fast becoming the most popular 
in America. They are already the best. And my plan of 
co-operation is the most unique of any concern of like 
nature. Everything is gotten up in the most practical 
style. Everything is mailed regularly. I become your 
Assistant Managing Editor. My brains and organization 
partly belong to you as soon as an order gets to my 
offices. You will be surprised and pleased at my brand 
of ideas, ginger and right-from-the-heart help. 

I want to add 100 new papers to my lists before the end 
of 1909. I will—if you get busy with me. If you knew 
me in the way that nearly 400 American papers now 
know me, my methods and my Features, you would get 
in touch with me as soon as a letter or wire could reach 
me. I know it. I have a special PRINTERS’ INK 
proposition to make you. Write me to-day and say what 
Feature of Features you want to know about. 

Let’s get to business without delay. 


The Adams Newspaper Service 


George Matthew Adams 
Commercial National Bank Building CHICAGO 
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PrinTERs’ INK. 


4A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 


President and Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. Sec- 
retary, J.1. ROMER. Manager, J. M. HOPKINS. 
Advertising Manager, F. C. BLiss. OFFICE: 
12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YorRK CITY. 
Teleph 203 Madi The address of the 
company is the address of the officers. 








Issued simultaneously in England by Printers’ 
Ink (English Edition) Publishing Company, 
Kingsway Hall, London W. C., Editor, Thomas 
Russell. Subscription, English Edition, 1 year, 
1os,; 6mo., $s. Postage, 2s. 6d. per year. 


Combination subscription and advertising rates 
for both editions on application to either office. 


New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston. 
JuLtius MATHEws, Manager. D. S. LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager. 

Chicago Office: 844 Tribune Bldg., Telephone, 
Central 4461. Wm. S. GRATHWOHL, Manager. 
St, Louis Office: Third National Bank Building. 
A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Main 1151. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, one dollar for six months. 
Five cents a copy. 


J. GzorGE FREDERICK, Managing Editor. 





New York, November 17, 1909. 





Modern Bright — 
will probably be 
—— among the very 


first to agree to 
many of the criticisms of store 
service and salesmanship published 
in this issue. Those retailers who 
have grown beyond such criticisms 
by studying good merchandising 
and advertising and by taking ad- 
vice from their trade papers, are 
perhaps the best retailers in the 
whole world. Manufacturers and 
advertisers find in them their great 
ally to accomplish modern, snappy, 
big-volume selling. 

But the other kind of retailer is 
the bane of the advertiser and 
consumer alike. He is a “reac- 
tionary” against every forward 
step. He is either indifferent to 
making more money by the right 
methods or else is not wise enough 
to see the profit in the newer re- 
tailing policies. Trade has come 
too easy—he doesn’t understand 
the gospel of one permanent cus- 
tomer, thoroughly satisfied, and of 
being eager and alert to please. 

Right there is where the Euro- 


pean dealer is far ahead of many 
American dealers—he makes it his 
whole business to please. He 
doesn’t care much about new cus- 
tomers—he concentrates on keep- 
ing what he’s got: a principle la- 
mentably needed in this country, 
Advertising can bring people in a 
store, but only store service and 
salesmanship can keep them com- 
ing back. Retail business will be 
much less afflicted by “wildcat” 
and “mushroom” stores, and ad- 
vertisers will find it far easier to 
reach and hold consumers’ trade, 
when both get together to improve 
store policies and salesmanship. 

It is a fact that Philadelphia (to 
which city Printers’ INK is giving 
special attention this week) is far 
less troubled with poor retailing 
service than other cities, and the 
reason lies entirely in the realiza- 
tion of the best stores that it is 
most enormously vital that the 
store make permanent friends with 
customers by the right kind of 
store service. 

Printers’ Ink hopes to make 
advertisers realize conditions and 
assist retailers in a good house- 
cleaning, looking toward selling 
more goods, and selling it with an 
eye to selling more next year to 
the same buyer. 


As That Ont 
Ring that can be made 
True against an adver- 


tisement or a line of advertising 
is that it does not “ring true.” 
More often than not, this ob- 
jectionable quality is due to claim- 
ing too much. The reading pub- 
lic must be credited with a rea- 
sonable degree of intelligence and 
a sense of perspective. “False in 
one, false in all,” is a basis on 
which many ads are unconsciously 
judged and found wanting. 

In the issue of Printers’ INK 
November 3rd, appeared the an- 
nouncements of nineteen different 
advertising agencies—in itself a 
notable exhibition. But what has 
doubtless impressed the readers 
of this journal most forcibly was 
the studied restraint in the claims 
made in these nineteen advertise- 
ments. As a whole, they were 
dignified and impressive because 
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within the bounds of reason. 
Probably no paper published any- 
where has so critical a consti- 
tuency of advertisement readers as 
Printers’ INK. This constituency 
is quick to catch the false note 
and just as ready to applaud a 
straightforward piece of work 
well done. 

This temperate exhibition of 
claims seems to mark a decided 
reaction against the tenency to 
overstatement in circular letters 
which some advertising agencies 
have been sending to advertisers. 
A circular letter sent out by an 
agency recently began with these 
words: 

You can cut a third off your adver- 
tising cost, and add that third to your 
earnings—simply by “right” publicity 
methods. 

Think of the temerity of an 
agency sending out such a claim 
to great and successful houses 
who have built up their business 
very largely through wise adver- 
tising! Think of the audacity of 
sending such a statement to the 
customers of the best and ablest 
agents in the country! How can 
any outsider figure out that he 
can save exactly one-third of the 
advertising cost of concerns about 
which he knows absolutely 
nothing ? 

Such claims do not ring true 
and do not help the man wha 
makes them, no matter what the 
kind of business. When in doubt 
as to the propriety of some very 
broad claim, the advertiser is wise 
who leans to the side of conser- 
vatism. And it is agreeable to 
note that the safest and sanest 
agencies are throwing their in- 
fluence that way. 

Se aeaeeeenemeeaeeall 


-/ The _ letterhead 
Are Mail: HM 


Ortr ten SO 
Rich of Balti- 

Without = more proclaims 
the Pale? him to be a “Re- 
liable Advertising Agent.” There 
can hardly be too many reliable 
advertising agents to suit publish- 
ers. Reliable agents pay their 
bills promptly and handle only re- 
liable kinds of advertising. It is 
therefore with regret that Print- 
ERS’ INK reports being unable to 
secure Mr. Rich’s subscription. 


What makes the incident notable is 
the unique reason furnished by 
Baltimore’s_ reliable advertising 
agent for not becoming a pupil of 
The Little Schoolmaster. Mr. 
Rich writes: 


It is business men you should send 
your subscription blanks to, not to me. 
My business is chiefly with the mail- 
order monthlies, not business men. 


The thought that mail-order men 
are not business men is distinctly 
novel. The idea has hitherto pre- 
vailed that to succeed in the mail- 
order business, even more than the 
average degree of business ability 
is required. 


How to The aged paper 
as an advertis- 

Use Daily ing medium does 

Papers not need any 
more advocates or arguments. 
There are enough of both. What 
it does need is a practical work- 
ing plan by which national ad- 
vertisers with necessarily limited 
appropriations can lay hold of this 
vast power without swamping 
themselves. There are so many 
daily papers, so many cities and 
towns that to the advertiser of 
moderate scope the problem too 
often seems hopeless. 

Printers’ INK would advise 
such advertisers, no matter what 
their line, to investigate the 
method in use by nearly all the 
automobile manufacturers. In 
this line, it is the custom for the 
manufacturer and retailer to di- 
vide the advertising cost of the 
local dailies. This plan has im- 
portant advantages over the old 
way of either the manufacturer or 
the retailer standing the whole 
expense, 

The comparison between the 
new “intensive farming” and in- 
tensive advertising has been drawn 
before. When the manufacturer 
and retailer are working shoulder 
to shoulder, spending dollar for 
dollar to get new business, the re- 
sults are bound to come. - What 
has bothered manufacturers in 
many lines is to get the retailer 
to take hold of their problems as 
if they were his own. If a com- 
munity of interest can be estab- 
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lished on the basis of sharing the 
local advertising expense, the 
missing link is supplied. 

When the manufacturer does all 
of the spending, the retailer is 
naturally apt to sit back and wait 
for things to happen. But if the 
retailer can be induced to bear his 
share of the burden, he is bound 
to get results on that advertising 
or know the reason why. 

Of course, this plan of co-op- 
erative advertising is not prac- 
tical in all lines. Yet where it 
can be operated, it furnishes an 
ideal basis of promoting sales. A 
close alliance between sales man- 
ager and advertising manager is 
necessary. The money must be 
spent in those fields where the 
sales manager can make advan- 
tageous arrangements. There is 
a big thought back of this system 
—a very big thought—and there 
are those who believe that along 
these lines daily paper advertising 
is destined to grow and expand. 
so far as it applies to the sale of 
trade-marked articles. 


Vital In- natt bei b 
natter being pub- 
formation in ished in Print- 


Printers’ Ink pps’ wx is being 


proved so vital to the conduct of 
manufacturing and selling, in 
many lines, that some most un- 
usual letters are being received 
from advertisers and non-adver- 
tisers. The article, for instance, 
on price maintenance and agree- 
ment with jobbers has brought 
Printers’ InK to the attention of 
men in high executive positions 
who have heretofore considered 
Printers’ InK only for advertis- 
ing managers and agents. Other 
articles dealing with vital selling 
phases have particularly interested 
large department store buyers, 
who, as a class, are considered 
some of the shrewdest merchan. 
disers in business. One of John 
Wanamaker’s most important New 
York buyers, on leaving for his 
foreign buying trip recently, wrote 
that he must have Printers’ INK 
follow him on his journey. 

The reach of Printers’ INK is 
constantly occasioning surprise 
even to its publishers. A lawyer 
in the South, who is a subscriber, 








The character of 


explains his interest in Printers 
INK by the fact that he is counsel 
for a large manufacturing cor- 
poration and needs to keep in 
close touch with modern selling 
methods. A doctor in Wisconsin 
explains his keen interest in 
Printers’ INK by the fact that he 
is in a corporation planning to 
market a medical preparation 
which is approved by physicians, 
Herbert S. Houston, of Double- 
day, Page & Co., while on his re- 
cent trip abroad, called on a Buda- 
pest manufacturer of prominence, 
whom he hoped to convert to ad- 
vertising, and was met by sur- 
prising knowledge of advertising, 
which the manufacturer explained 
smilingly by pulling out of a pig- 
eon hole in front of him a recent 
issue Of Printers’ INK. 

There are business concerns of 
prominence who make it a routine 
requirement of their entire’ adver- 
tising and sales staff to read 
Printers’ INK, and put their in- 
itials on it every week to prove it. 
Advertising agencies are acknowl- 
edging the importance of keeping 
their staffs closely in touch with 
Printers’ Inx. A few days ago 
Printers’ INK received the com- 
pany check of a large Chicago 
agency covering subscriptions to 
its entire staff. 

This evidence of widespread and 
xen interest in practical advertis- 
ing discussions and descriptions is 
most significant of the enlarging 
appreciation in all business of ad- 
vertising methods. 

——__+e+—_____ 
CANADA HAD FIRST 
AEROPLANE AD? 





Ratepo D. Wuitinc Specrat AGENCY. 

; New York, Nov. 11, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In view of the page advertisement 
of the Literary Digest in your issue 
of November 10th, we think you will 
be interested to learn that Rod and 
Gun in Canada ran an aeroplane ad- 
vertisement two months ago (October 
issue), as per clipping herewith, so that 
the Digest cannot claim the honor 
of printing the first aeroplane 
ad to appear in a magazine. There is 
nothing slow about the present day 


Canadian. 
R. D. Waitin. 
———__ +o>——_ 


Still another woman’s publication is 
being organized to be edited by Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman in New York. 
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Read the five talks in Printer’s Ink, issues of fil 21 
ug. 18 
Sept. 15 


New Home For & 7 
The Palladium, 
Richmond, Ind. 


The past year in Richmond, “The Panic Proof 
City” has been one of advancement and im- 
provement in all the various lines of business. 
The shops have been operating steadily, even 
for Richmond which has a reputation for the 
steady employment of men. Over $2,000,000 
worth of building has been done or is now in 
the course of construction. Richmond mer- 
chants are making money which is evidenced 
by the numerous new store fronts and fine 


electrical signs. 
TALK The Palladium is prospering too. It has pur- 
chased a building right in the center of the 
FIFTH : business district and it will erect a thoroughly 
up-to-date newspaper office. It has been less 


than four years since the Palladium moved into 
it’s present quarters which are practically new. 
The Palladium’s prosperity has been such that 
‘ it intends to have a building of it’s own and 
built purposely for it. 

The Palladium’s success has been through 
fair dealing with it’s subscribers and advertis- 
ers. It was the first Richmond newspaper to 
serve it’s subscribers with a Sunday paper. And 
it was the first newspaper to install a third 
linotype and press printing more than eight 
pages. This policy of increasing its news facil- 
ities both local and foreign has won it a steady 
patronage of over 5,450 paid subscribers. 

The Palladium’s policy of being square with 
it’s advertisers by giving them accurate and 
truthful circulation statements has paid it well. 
Both local and foreign advertisers in the Palla- 
dium are receiving good returns on their invest- 
ment. - 

When you think of Indiana, think of Rich- 









a mond as one of it’s most progressive cities and 
remember Richmond’s leading newspaper 
Palladium and Sun-Telegram 
a Special Representatives 
1 (a 
. oy Payne & Young 





750 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
30 West 38rd St., New York. 
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ADVERTISING CLOTHING 
TO FARMERS NOW. 





ADLER BROTHERS IN FARM PAPERS 
—THE CONDITIONS MAKING A 
GOOD MARKEY FOR CLOTHES IN 
RURAL DISTRICTS—A SALESMAN’S 
RECOMMENDATION STARTED THE 
CAMPAIGN. 


By Frank W. Lovejoy 


One of the most interesting and 
significant things that has hap- 
pened in the clothing trade is 
that Adler Brothers, Milwaukee, 
are starting a fair-sized advertis- 
ing campaign in representative 
farm papers to sell ready-made 
clothing to the rural trade. 

If one were to judge from the 
attitude of some other clothing 
manufacturers, it might be as- 
sumed that only one class of 
American citizens _ purchased 
ready-made clothing; that the 
30,000,000 farmers in this broad 
U. S. are still struggling along 
with the old original fig-leaf pro- 
tection, and are not over anxious 
to own a new one at that. Yet a 
little investigation properly placed 
would develop the fact that a great 
proportion of the ready-made 
clothing is really sold to our pros- 
perous business farmers. 

While I was talking with the ad- 
vertising manager of a large trade- 
marked clothing house about the 
advisability of going after the 
farmer trade, he called in his In- 
diana salesman to get expert opin- 
ion regarding the condition of the 
farmers in that section. The 
salesman was particularly conver- 
sant with the subject, since he had 
traveled thoroughly over the state 
for some years, watching its de- 
velopments and noting the remark- 
able changes. He said: “Few 
people who have not actually 
traveled the country can appreciate 
the condition of our business farm- 
ers. The states of Indiana and 
Ohio, which I travel, are literally 
honeycombed with trolley lines, 
and it is not an uncommon sight 
to see of a night parties of young 
people dressed in evening clothes, 
bound for the towns by trolley 
from the nearby farms. 


INK 


A talk with this salesman deyel- 
oped the fact that the farmer, aside 
from being a profitable purchaser 
of clothing, is also a most con- 
sistent buyer, dealers finding it 
very easy to anticipate and fill his 
wants. He is regular in his habits 
and once taught to go to a cer- 
tain store for any given brand of 
goods, he will not readily change 
unless there is some good reason 
for his doing so. He always 


knows exactly what he wants, 





CLOTHING AD IN FARM PAPERS. 


about what he wants to pay for 
it and invariably settles in cash. 

It is interesting to know that 
the clothing manufacturer above 
referred to has started an adver- 
tising campaign to reach the 
farmer, and has been rewarded 
by opening up completely new and 
profitable trade. 

One or two manufacturers have 
foreseen the trend of the times 
and are appealing to the farmer, 
but there is still room in this very 
profitable field for the clothing 
manufacturer who will thoroughly 
study the proposition. 
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Eliminating 


Chance 


If you are a producer of anything that comes ‘under the 
broad term, “clothing”’—that is to say 


Outer Garments Cravats 
Underwear Collars 
Hosiery Hats 
Shirts Shoes 


or any other parts or accessories of the dress of men and 
women ; 

And if you feel assured that the quality and appearance of 
your product are such that the consumer will be satisfied 
when the goods are once tried in use; 

And if you have enough confidence in your goods to be will- 
ing to pay a moderate price for national introduction through 
regular retail trade channels— 


YOU CAN BE A SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISER 


Now does this mean sometime in the distant future? or 
“perhaps?” 

No—it means that you can secure introduction the first 
season in TWENTY-FIVE “INITIAL CENTERS OF IN- 
FLUENCE”—IMPORTANT LEADING AMERICAN CIT- 
IES—thus becoming at once a national advertiser, with a 
national supply within reach of those whom your advertising 
sends into the stores to ask for your goods. 

If there is any way of eliminating the element of chance 
in advertising, this plan certainly comes as close to it as any- 
thing has done to date. Therefore you may be interested to 
look into the matter further, in which case we should be glad 
to give you all the necessary information as to specific ways 
and means. 


H. H. Humphrey Company 


Service Advertising Agents 
44 Federal Street 
BOSTON MASS. 


Telephone, Main 6431 
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PHILADELPHIA’S LIVE “POOR 
RICHARD” CLUB. 





The Poor Richard Club is the central 
meeting place for Philadelphia adver- 
tising men and is doing somewhat dif- 
ferent things than merely listening to 
the usual advertising club hot air. For 
instance, last Tuesday afternoon the 
club had one of its regular walking 
stunts to the William Penn Inn. This 
unusual advertising club feature is said 
to be the result of the peripatetic ex- 
ample of Thomas Martindale, that 
hearty and prosperous Philadelphia gen- 
tleman who has been several years 
ahead of most of his compatriots in ad- 
vertising appreciation. 

The club, however, has many interest- 
ing addresses made to it. E. J, Berlet, 
president of the Walnut Street Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, made an ad- 
dress November 4th on “Co-operative 
Advertising” which was extremely in- 
teresting, showing how a group of busi- 
ness men on a single street or vicinity 
can most profitably unite in advertising 
to secure more trade. Mr. Berlet spoke 
from practical experience, as the Wal- 
nut street business men have been par? 
ticularly successful in conveying to 
Philadelphia buyers a high regard for 
all Walnut street merchants, 

On November 5th a fitting welcome 
was given to Mr. Martindale, as the 
new president, who is the largest retail 
and wholesale grocer in Philadelphia. 
The walls were decorated with autumn 
leaves and a miniature zoological garden 
was on exhibition. Dr. Hughes, a mem- 
ber of the first Peary expedition, was 
one of the speakers. Mr. Martindale 
outlined some active work for the club 
for the coming year, and then told some 
of his recent hunting experiences in 
Northwest British America. 

The Poor Richard Club is made up 
of men who buy advertising, men who 
sell advertising, men who make adver- 
tising. The membership is limited to 
seventy-five men; non-resident member- 
ship unlimited—of the latter there are 
now about thirty. The club owns its 
clubhouse at 239 South Camac street, 
employing, a steward, who serves lunch- 
eon to the members every day at noon, 
Interesting noonday talks are given on 
the first Thursday of every month b 
men prominent in the advertising field, 
and the third Thursday of each month 
is known as “Poor Richard Night”— 
a night of wit and wisdom. 

The officers of the club are as follows: 
President, Thomas Martindale, of 
Thomas Martindale & Co., wholesale 
and retail grocers; vice-presidents, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, of Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; W. Atlee Burpee, “Seeds that 
Grow”; Thomas A. Daly, of the Cath- 
olic Standard and Times; Mayer M. 
Swaab, of the Sen Sen Chiclet Com- 
pany; A. A. Christian, advertising man- 
ager, Gimbel Brothers; directors, C. K 

rnold, of Arnold Dyer; C. D 
Spaulding, advertising manager, Curtis 
Publishing Company; W. J. Eldridge, 
manager » mon ietz & Magee; H. A. 
Gatchell, of Gatchell & Manning; W. P. 
Mills, Evening Bulletin; C. H. Graves, 
hotographic publisher and printer; C. 
W. Beck, Jr., Beck Engraving Com- 


pany; J. B. Beans, signs and pictorial 


INK 


advertising; Geo. G. Steel, advertising 
manager, Bell Telephone Company; 
treasurer, Geo. W. Jacobs, of Geo, Ww 
Jacobs & Co., ae and booksell-- 
ers; secretary, R. H. Durbin, advertis- 
ing manager, Strawbridge & Clothier; 
c.airmen of committees: Reception, 
Geo. W. Tyron; Finance, C. D. Spauld- 
ing; Membership, C. W. Beck, Jr.; En- 
tertainment, C. H. Graves; Literary and 


Press, G. G, Steel; Library, G. W. 
Jacobs; House, W, J. Eldridge; Nom- 
ination, J. B. Beans; Educational Com- 
mittee, W. P. Mills, Joseph H. Appel, 


Edwin Moore, Geo. Nowland, J. Frank 
Dechant, 
+ +0 > 


The United Drug Company, Boston, 
is sending orders direct to Pacific Coast 
papers for 1,000 inches, to be used 
in fifteen months. 











THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


WARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 
1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














OPPORTUNITY Can You Develop 


A COMIC for The 
NEW YORK HERALD? 


If you Catch The Right Idea It 
Means Your Reputation Is Made. 


Here Is The Offer : 

The New York Herald will re- 
ceive original comic drawings and 
for such as are accepted and pub- 
lished regular prices will be paid. 
It the drawings are not suitable, but 
the ideas in them are accepted, the 
regular price for the ideas will be 
paid. 

Then There Is Always The 
Chance That A Great Big Idea May 
egy 3 Which Would Mean A 
Great Big Future For The Artist. 
There Are Many Such Cases, 

Of Course The Herald 
reserves the right to accept or re- 
ject as it may see fit and will be 
the sole judge of all drawings and 
ideas submitted. 

he Herald will reserve also all 
the rights in drawings accepted and 
published. 

The Contest Is Open Now 

and drawings may be submitted at 
7 time, i 

oth half and full pages will be 
received for consideration. Scale 
for full page, 154%x19% inches; for 
half page, 154%x9%. 

The Herald will take all precau- 
tions possible after the drawings are 
received, but it is understood that 
they are submitted at the owner’s 
risk. Address drawings to 


ART DEPARTMENT 
New York Herald New York City 
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AINSLEF’S for December 


Splendid Fiction in the Reading Pages 
Leads the Reader on to the Great 
Facts in the Advertising Pages 


Good stories well-told, love stories, adventure stories, hu- 
morous stories—all kinds and all good—that’s AINSLEE’S 
for December. 

You simply can’t read the first paragraph of the fine com- 
plete novel, “The Gem Collector,” without settling down in 
your chair and pursuing the stirring story of Sir Jimmy Pitt, 
Baronet, right through to the end. And it’s the same with 
every one of the splendid specimens of fiction-writing that 
make up the December AINSLEE’S. Once you start ’em 
you’re bound to be in at the finish. Don’t these titles sound 
good to youP—“The Spirit,” “The Dark Side of Duty,” “A 
Lady in. the Library,” “The Righter of Wrongs,” “A Christ- 
mas Stop-Over,” “The Game and the Gamble.” That’s a few— 
there are still others. 

Certainly, the AINSLEE’S brand of red-blooded fiction has 
made a big hit—which accounts for the constant increase in 
the circulation of “The Magazine that Entertains.” 

It’s this sterling quality of the fiction pages in the middle 
that gives such pronounced value to the fact-pages front and 
back. And the fact-pages of the December AINSLEE’S are 
corkers. The makers of Pall Mall Famous Cigarettes take 
the back cover in colors to make a suggestion for Christmas 
gifts; Sapolio gives us a glimpse of itself and its sister 
(Hand Sapolio) in kitchen and boudoir; Nabisco Wafers 
and French Ice Cream are enticingly displayed; a happy- 
faced girl making Christmas candy with Karo Corn Syrup 
smiles at you; an Edison Phonograph reposes under the 
boughs of a candle-lit Christmas tree; a happy family listens 
to the Angelus Player-Piano; the old familiar “Good morn- 
ing—have you used Pears’ Soap?” appears with a new pic- 
ture; and a whole host of other products are pictured and 
described. 

You should by all means get into the fact-pages of AINS- 
LEE’S. A good time to start is with the January number. 


‘pee 


gaa 
79 Seventh Avenue 
New York 
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THE ADVERTISING ASPECT 
OF NEWSPAPER  CIR- 
CULATION METHODS. 


THE WIDE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND OTHER CITIES— 
HOME CIRCULATION BY CARRIER 
—GETTING QUALITY — PREMIUM 
SCHEMES—EDITING AS _ CIRCULA- 
TION BOOST. 


By S. C. Lambert. 

To get an intelligent “line” on 
methods used to get readers for 
newspapers in this country, espe- 
cially evening papers, one must di- 
vide the American journals into 
two classes: those in New York 
and those elsewhere. These two 
grand divisions have differences 
brought about by the different 
residential conditions, 

Even most of the New York 
circulation men admit rather 
grudgingly that the methods used 
“elsewhere” produce a more read- 
ily distinguishable clientele than 
do the means emp!oyed in the 
metropolis. To get to the nub of 
the proposition in a word, the 
“provincial” newspaper can more 
definitely show that he has the 
circulation that counts with the 
advertiser than can the New 
York daily. 

To make this plain, let us first 
look into the New York circu- 
lation methods, and use them as a 
comparison with those of the Mid- 
dle and Far West. 

In New York the reader is 
reached almost entirely over the 
newsstand. A small proportion 
is served by carriers. Subscrip- 
tions are a negligible’ quantity. 
This newsstand route is neces- 
sarily adopted owing to the con- 
gestion of offices in a relatively 
small business district and the 
enormous area over which the 
office workers spread in getting to 
their homes. A carrier to serve 
at their homes the New York 
householder would have to use 
seven-league boots and then some. 
Sixty per cent of the evening 
newspapers in New York are sold 
below Fourteenth Street, a care- 
ful circulation man states. It is 
in that district that the ferries, 
the bridge and railroad terminals 
are located—points of departure 








homeward of the office- working 
thousands. 

To be sure each paper has its 
agent in suburban sections, but 
the New Yorker usually wants 
his paper before he gets on the 
train. In Manhattan each edition 
of a paper—there are from five to 
eight of these—is delivered to car- 
riers along the subway routes by 

“relay” men. The carriers serve 
the newsstands and such regular 
home customers as they may have. 
But as stated, the home circula- 
tion that can be actually shown 
is very small. Newsstands in the 
vicinity of the publication office 
are served by wagons or automo- 
biles. The New York papers 
have solved the problem very 
neatiy of catching the homeward- 
going man “on the wing,” but— 
and here’s the point—how can the 
quality of this newsstand circula- 
tion be proved? It can’t surely, 
and that is where other cities ex- 
cel New York. 

In cities like Chicago, St. Louis, 
Denver and San Francisco circu- 
lation is promoted and developed 
by regular corps of canvassers, a 
means used only to a small extent 
in New York. In Chicago, con- 
sequently, a newspaper has a cir- 
culation that can be traced. Chi- 
cago sells only about twenty-five 
per cent as many papers over the 
newsstand as does New York. So 
close are the tabs kept upon its 
circulation, that should a reader 
of, say, the Chicago News stop 
his paper at the carrier’s which 
serves him, he receives a call the 
next day from the central office, 
whose diplomatic representative 
does his best to retain him. In 


Chicago, as in New York, and _ 


other major cities, inspectors are 
regularly kept out seeing that 
their papers get the business that 
is coming to them. This state- 
ment of the Chicago conditions 
covers in general the situation in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Denver and San 
Francisco. 

It is to be noted that as the 
cities become smaller, the news- 
papers have a more definitely as- 
certainable circulation. The news- 
stand sales grow smaller, the 
home circulation larger. 
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In the Western field the carrier 
is a brighter, more intelligent rep- 
resentative than in New York, 
where this branch of newspaper 
activity has drifted into the hands, 
frequently, of foreigners. The 
Western carrier is able to appre- 
ciate the appeal his paper make: 
and to develop circulation along 
the lines the paper wants. 

In San Francisco, the carrier 
method of circulation has been 
developed to a much finer point 
than elsewhere. There a carrier 
franchise is worth often thou- 
sands of dollars. A carrier is rec- 
ognized by all the papers, which 
give him the readers developed by 
the canvassing method. There are 
several carriers in San Francisco 
whose income, gross, runs up to 
$10,000 and $12,000 a_ year. 
Whether it’s the Post or the Call 
or the Bulletin, the carrier knows 
the clientele of each paper. 

Outside New York the canvass- 
ing and carrier methods are re- 
lied upon almost entirely to de- 
velop circulation that pays. One 
circulation expert expects, so he 
said the. other day, that New 
York will surely adopt soon these 
more certain methods. Where 
the income derived from circula- 
tion barely pays the cost of man- 
ufacture, a publisher must look to 
his advertising revenue for his 
net income. Nothing will more 
surely provide the way to an in- 
creased advertising revenue than 
a circulation that can be ascer- 
tained in quality. In many cities 
the premium method has_ been 
used most extensively. Bibles, 
dinner sets, globes, and a great 
many other inducements, contests, 
etc., have been used, but adver- 
tisers naturally do not feel en- 
thusiastic about newspapers de- 
pending largely on such methods, 
as it is obviously a bait, and some- 
times the bait is regarded niore 
interesting than the paper itself. 

By all means, the strongest cir- 
culation-getting method from the 
advertisers’ standpoint, is a paper 
edited so well, with such broad 
family interests, and in the inter- 
ests of the ideas and morals of a 
substantial middle class, as to 
bring circulation growth through 
its own worth. 
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There are exactly-right 


KOH-I-NOOR 
Pencils 


for every artist 


The World's Standard _ pencil ineach degree, 
of Pencil lity. is always the same. 
17 ot aoe rees of  10c.each, $la no 

and Soft- Pay less and you get 
phony 6B to 9H, and | Atall ““Koh- 
eZ porns degrees. i-noor Quality"” Sta- 
Each degree, and each’ _tioners. 


L. & C. Hardtmuth Est. 1790 New York 








An Advertising Man 
from East Aurora 

I am a Roycroft Advertising 
Man and Printer. 

I get Business and write 
Copy for The Roycroft 
Magazines. 

I know Advertisers and 
Other Magazines. 

Besides, I am a Practical 
Printer. I can take the Job 
from Copy Desk to Folder. 


I Want to Change 
Tho I’m Hard At It every 
day, I’d like to get away 
from East Aurora and tackle 
some Give-and-Take Propo- 
sition, with lots of Oppor- 
tunity. 

Perhaps some reader of this 

can use a twenty-five-year- 

old American Hustler. If 

so, write me. Address 
ROBLEY FELAND 

Box 24, East Aurora, New York 
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PHILADELPHIA AS AN AD- 
VERTISING MARKET. 


UNIQUE HOME CONDITIONS PREVAIL- 
ING—EXCEPTIONAL MANUFACTUR- 
ING CENTER—THE PHILADELPHIA 
“TEMPERAMENT —THE GREAT TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRIES CENTERING 
THERE. 


By Theodore E. Ash. 


In Philadelphia there are five 
persons to a home as against 
twenty in New York City. The 
Philadelphia model of one-family 
house is famous. There are 307,- 
647 dwelling houses, 65,000 of 
which have been built in the last 
eleven years, and 60,000 of which 
are owned by workingmen—a re- 
markable showing for the pros- 
perity of the middle class there. 

It is often said that Philadelphia 
is the hardest city in which to ad- 
vertise. It is, unless the Philadel- 
phia way of advertising is adopted. 
The Philadelphia way was devel- 
oped orily after a full realization 
of the unusual conditions obtain- 
ing the Quaker City. Philadel- 
phia, covering, as it does, a tre- 
mendous acreage, and laid out like 
a checker-board, is really many 
cities in one. It is bisected east 
and west, by Market Street, that 
starts on the east at the Delaware 
River and continues westward to 
the Schuylkill River, and beyond 
into West Philadelphia. It is 
halved by Broad Street, the long- 
est paved street in the world, that 
starts at League Island Navy 
Yard on the South, and follows a 
plumb line north to Logan, a 
stretch of over twelve miles. Each 
of the four quarters of the city 
has an individuality of its own, 
and only the advertising expert 
with a thorough understanding of 
the wants and wishes of the sev- 
eral communities can make ad- 
vertising pay. In all, its 1.500,000 
population there are no “slums.” 

Philadelphia is the birthplace of 
the advertising agency, and to-day 
one of the largest in the world has 
its home there. The advertising 
agency situation is unusual in 
Philadelphia, not only from their 
great number, but because of the 
fact that they control about nine- 
ty-five (95%) per cent of the local 
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newspaper advertising placed by 
the several thousand stores. The 
secret of their success is knowing 
mediums, how to write copy and 
where and when to utilize it to 
the best advantage. 

Copy plays a strong part in win- 
ning business for the local mer- 
chant. Philadelphians are con- 
servative, and must be “shown” 
by sound logical argument. 

Reason why copy alone is suc- 
cessful here. 

The housewife is the spender 
and provider. It is natural that 
in the City of Homes she should 
be. She is the advertiser’s target 
and the “shots” are aimed at her, 
She must be thoroughly convinced 
before she will buy. “fo know her 
temperament, her whims, her de- 
sires is to hold the key to the ad- 
vertising situation. Failing of 
this has given rise, from the out- 
sider, that Philadelphia is not re- 
sponsive' to advertising sugges- 
tion. 

John Wanamaker has _ proved 
otherwise. He brought the de- 
partment store idea into being in 
Philadelphia and has developed it 
to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion—through advertising. And 
so strong was his conviction that 
Philadelphia would respond to 
publicity he turned the first hun- . 
dred dollars he made into the first 
nage of advertising ever used in a 
daily paper. He has used pages 
and double pages ever since. 

It must be thoroughly under- 
stood that Philadelphia is the fore- 
most manufacturing city of spe- 
cialties, not in crudities, but in 
finished products for the world’s 
most vital needs. Philadelphia 
workmen are not blast furnace- 
men and smelters, but the skilled 
artisans who make the world’s 
best locomotives and battleships, 
the best saws, surgical instru- 
ments and cutlery. Their output 
averages nearly a $100,000,000 
dollars’ worth of goods yearly. 

Philadelphia has no time to 
make the rough warps of wool 
and cotton, but it takes these deli- 
cate yarns and weaves them into 
the finest floor coverings. Phila- 
delnhia leads the world in the 
manufacture of rugs and carpets. 
Its output is worth more than 











a quarter billion. Nearly 20,000 
people work in its carpet mills, 
and this is but one part of Phila- 
delphia’s remarkable textile in- 
dustry, that surpasses in both 
quantity and quality of woolen 
and worsted weavings, any city in 
America. This is all the more 
creditable considering that there 
is comparatively little child labor 
utilized in Philadelphia mills. 
Some of the operatives in Ken- 
sington, Philadelphia’s great tex- 
tile district, earn as high as fifty 
($50) a week for their skill. They 
are liberal spenders, and their 
wants have given rise to a num- 
ber of big community stores, han- 
dling high-grade personal and 
home needfuls of all kinds. Phil- 
adelphia has one of the largest 
street railway manufactories in 
the world. It is one of the great- 
est coal markets, and is among 
the leaders in refining and ship- 
ning oil. Its world-wide great- 
‘ess as a manufacturing city for 
fine hats is proverbial. It sur- 
nasses even Stockport, in this re- 
spect, where most of the head- 
wear for Great Britain and her 
colonies is fashioned. As a maker 
of high-grade women’s shoes it 
leads the world. It is one of the 
three most important American 
manufacturing cities of dry goods. 
It makes sixty (60) per cent of 
the noti6ns its merchants sell at 
retail. It is the center of the lace 
making industry of America. like 
the making of tapestries, it is 
really a Philadelphia development. 

Philadelphia makes more hair- 
cloth than all the eleven estab- 
lishments in the United States. 
Philadelphia is pre-eminent the 
world over for its fine cloaks and 
suits, skirts and waists for wom- 
en. It is far in the lead of all 
American cities in the manufac- 
ture of knit goods. Nearly a 
sixth of the entire production is 
made in Philadelphia’s knitting 
mills. Hosiery, embracing about 
eight-tenths, require the services 
of nearly 20,000 operatives when 
the mills are running full time. 
One concern alone makes 500,000 
Pairs of women’s stockings annu- 
ally. Philadelphia makes more 
men’s shirts than any city in 
America, and virtually all the ma- 
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terial is woven within the city 
limits. Philadelphia was the first 
city to have a complete umbrella 
making plant, even to manufac- 
turing the silk used in the cover. 

Philadelphia, in spite of keen 
competition, is still reputed one 
of the largest producers of 
ready-made clothing for men. 
This is possible because of the 
tremendous amount of cloth it 
weaves. Philadelphia is the Mo- 
rocco leather mecca of the world, 
and makes more than all the 
other cities combined. It leads 
in the manufacture of oil cloth 
and linoleums. It is also the 
greatest producer of upholstered 
goods. Philadelphia is Uncle 
Sam’s biggest candy kitchen, and 
has the largest baking establish- 
ments in the world. Philadelphia 
makes and consumes more _ ice- 
cream than any other, city. Phila- 
delphia makes the best building 
bricks in the world, also the finest 
chemicals and moving picture ma- 
chines. And thus it goes. 

Philadelphia slow? Truly, one 
with the slightest spark of intel- 
ligence would hardly make such a 
remark. Philadelphia, by reason 
of its great manufactories, is the 
best retailing city in the Uncle 
Sam’s dominions. ‘ts thousands 
of stores offer goods at away be- 
low the prices asked elsewhere, 
and this is widely known by vis- 
itors acquainted with the city that 
they either make periodic trips to 
the city or purchase through the 
mail. 

At Philadelphia’s very gates 
start some of the admittedly best 
farming lands in the world. The 
country’s gold medal farm section 
(Lancaster County) is quite near. 
Fast-moving trolleys that are per- 
mitted to carry freight, pierce this 
wonderfully prolific section, so 
that Philadelphia gets the best ob- 
tainable food at the lowest possi- 
ble prices. This zone of influence 
is a splendid asset to a foreign 
advertiser coming into Philadel- 
phia, inasmuch as all the leading 
morning and evening newspapers 
reach these pastoral readers with- 
in a few hours off press. It is 
reputed to have more high-grade 
schools and colleges than any 
other city. 
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NEWLY DEVELOPED AD- 
VERTISING GOING OUT 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


DISSTON SAWS BEING ADVERTISED— 
MUCH MACHINERY, MEDICAL AND 
SPECIALTIES BEING NEWLY ADVER- 
TISED, EITHER IN MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS OR TRADE PAPERS— 
ONE YEAR’S CREATIVE RECORD. 








Proof that Philadelphia is “waking 
up” to advertising is not wanting. Here 
is the record of new business developed 
by just a few of the Philadelphia agents 
—not to mention any of the business de- 
veloped by the large agents, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Arnold & Dyer, and Powers 
and Armstron This business has all 
been developed within the last year. 


DISSTON SAWS ADVERTISED THROUGH FOLEY. 


What is considered one of the big- 
gest “stunts” that has been pulled off 
in advertising in a long while is the 
bringing into the advertising field the 
firm of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
the largest saw works in the world. 
Advertising agencies from all over the 
country have come up against this prop- 
osition for many years, but it remained 
for a Philadelphia concern—the Richard 
A. Foley Advertising Agency—to add 
this firm to the users of general pub- 
licity. At the present time several 
farm publications and the Saturday 
Evening Post secure the entire general 
publicity appropriation, and the Foley 
Agency is also preparing copy for up- 
ward of half a hundred trade papers. 

he firm of Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., is the largest saw works in the 
world, and have been in business for 
seventy: years. Their goods are dis- 
tributed in every country on the globe. 
The advertising project has in Frank 
Bassler, who has been with Disstons for 
fifteen years, a very warm supporter. 
Mr. Bassler is a firm believer in adver- 
tising, and the agency is working in 
connection with him. : 

Another piece of business which has 
been developed by the Foley Agency is 
the advertising plan for the International 
Fire Insurance Company, probably the 
first company of its kind to advertise 
bonds, stocks and profit-sharing certifi- 
cates 

The Eckman Alterative, probably the 
highest-priced patent medicine on the 
market, and credited with some marvel- 
ous cures in bronchial and tubercular 
cases, is being handled by John B. 
Menz, of the Foley Agency, formerly 
a partner in thé German-American 
Agency. This medicine is the discov- 
ery of a German chemist, and a number 
of Philadelphia manufacturers and _busi- 


ness men have taken it up and are 
spreading its fame throughout the 
country. They are now using about 


200 newspapers. This is strictly a Phila- 
delphia enterprise and a new one. 


NEW BUSINESS DEVELOPED THIS YEAR BY 
THE IRELAND AGENCY, 


Leon W. Pullen, who has long held a 
reputation for his excellent medical 
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batteries, has just started a campaign i 
the Saturday Evening Post. the ae 
pose of the advertising is to educate the 
public as to a more extensive use of the 
battery in the home. 

The Alaska Fur Company is another 
new Philadelphia advertiser in the field, 
It is after Western business, and is using 
Western Magazines to secure same. Fur 
coats for women is its proposition. 

North Bros., one of Philadelphia’s 
oldest machine works, and manufac- 
turers of the famous freezer that makes 
two desserts at one freezing, is in the 
fight for more of the tool business of 
this country. Their Yankee Tools, that 
are known the world over, are now ex- 
ploited for the first time in magazines, 

The First Mortgage, Guarantee and 
Trust Company, one of Philadelphia’s 
newer financial houses, is the first 
Quaker City institution of its kind to 
use general magazines to get depositors 
by mail. The advertising is placed by 
its president, Hon. Leslie M. ow, for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury. 

Philadelphia is rapidly learning the 
value of buttermilk as a food. A news- 
paper campaign by the Kennedy Butter. 
milk Company is the pedagogue. 

Young, Smyth, Field & Co. one of 
the old guard of Philadelphia’s dry 
goods houses, is getting splendid results 
from its first venture in the advertising 
field. It is using local newspapers to 
preach the excellence of its Square Deal 
Socks. Its plan is to accompany each 
pair with a coupon good for a new pair 
if they are not as represented. he 
Philadelphia dailies are its arena of op- 
erations. 

The success of the Kolb’s Bread cam- 
paign in Philadelphia by the Ireland 
Agency was helpful in securing the 
American Baking Company’s account 
for the pushing of A—B—C Bread in 
Baltimore. 

The Van Dyk chain of grocery stores 
are using the Ireland Service to win 
customers for Van Dyk Teas through 
the New York newspapers. 

he new hand washing machine made 
by the Flood City Washer is an Ireland 
account, using a number of the better 
grade of mail-order papers. 


NEW BUSINESS DEVELOPED BY THE CHARLES 
BLUM AGENCY. 

The Frank M. Acton Company, of 
Philadelphia, is just awakening to the 
possibilities of advertising. ‘The Acton 
people have specialized on the printin 
of ‘distinctive business letterheads an 
have recently enlarged their facilities to 
permit them to put through more than 
half a million letterheads a week. They 
are using local newspapers to win new 
friends for their novel proposition. 

The American Marble Company, one 
of Philadelphia’s foremost concerns that 
has won a national reputation through 
its excellent marble, used in the Union 
Station and new municipal building at 
Washington, and Hammerstein’s new 
opera house in Philadelphia, is a new- 
comer to the advertising field. They 
are using architectural papers mostly, 
with supplemental cards in local news- 
papers where their product is winning 
more than passing attention. 

Sootoff, the new preparation for re- 
moving black from Welsbach mantles, is 
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being exploited with marked success in 
mail-order papers. — x 

Another big Philadelphia house to 
come into the advertising swimming tank 
is the Forbes Company, makers of water- 
sterilizing apparatus. They are using 
trade papers to tell managers of big 
plants how much they can save by keep- 
ing the workman’s rinking water pure 
and sweet, ESE: 

The Meehan Garden Bulletin is the 
first floral monthly of its kind ever 
published. Of course it is intended to 
benefit Meehan materially, but its help- 
fulness to gardeners and _near-floricul- 
turists is equally as great. Advertising 
brains is mixed with its articles. 

The very newest idea in floral adver- 
tising is the campaign being conducted 
by the Charles Blum Agency, Philadel- 
shi, for the Lovett Landscape Service, 
of Little Silver, N. J his concern of- 
fers its clients the service of ‘“‘florist- 
artists’ and engineers, and other special- 
ists in landscape beautifying. It is tell- 
ing its story in the high-grade magazines. 


NEW BUSINESS STARTED THIS YEAR BY 
THE TRACY-PARRY AGENCY. 

It was bound to come—a bullet-proof 
automobile tire! If a man can stand up 
and be fired at, without harmful results. 
why not a tire—provided it~is shielde 
by the same armor-proof cloth of which 
the famous German military coat was 
some time made. Such a tire is the 
Zeglen, that is meeting with tremendous 
success. The new Tracy-Parry Agency, 
of Philadelphia, is telling the Zeglen 
story in the local newspapers. Eventu- 
ally it will use the magazines. 


“HAMPTON’S” GETS PEARY’S 
STORY. 


On November 4th, Hampton’s Maga 
zine closed a contract with Commander 
Robert E, Peary for the exclusive peri- 
odical rights to his own story of the 
discovery of the North Pole. The Com- 
mander was unwilling to make any 
business arrangements of any kind 
until his claims of discovery had been 
assed upon by the National Geographic 
ociety, the highest authority in Amer- 
ica, e submitted all of his proofs 
to this organization and on November 
8rd they were formally accepted and 
Peary was voted a gold medal. This left 
him free to choose from the many offers 
that had- been made him by the maga- 
zine publishers and book publishers. 

The competition between magazine 
editors to obtain the exclusive rights 
to Commander Peary’s story of the dis- 
covery of the North Pole has been the 
keenest in the history of periodical 
ublication. It is the first feature that 
as ever been bid for by every maga- 
zine of the first class in the world. 
Realizing the demand that there would 
be for it, the offers from the start 
were higher than had ever been made 
for any magazine feature. 

Hampton’s bid higher than any other 
magazine because its editor was con- 
vinced that this is the greatest fact 
story that has ever been possible to 
offer to the public. The exclusive right 
to the 1,500 photographs taken by the 
expedition goes with ‘the arrangement. 
The Frederick A. Stokes Company has 
the book publishing rights. 
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THE TIME FOR UNDERBERG 
IS ANY TIME 


—any time your brain needs a refreshing tonic to overcome 
the effects of hard work at the office. For imparting a feel- 
ing of restfulness and peace with the world there’s noth- 
ing like 


Underberg Boonekamp Bitters 


Its splendid qualities are so highly appreciated by know- 
ing Americans that the importation into this country of over 
7,000,000 bottles has been required to supply the demand. Be 
sure you get UNDERBERG. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 


A favorite at all the leading Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
and on sale by the bottle at wine merchants’ and grocers’. 
Ask for UNDERBERG and see that it’s the original. Book- 
let free. 

Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht 
Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 204 William St., New York 
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tisers in any line of business, 





The Prize Idea Contest 


PRINTERS’ INK offers $100 in prizes for the best and most helpful suggestions for adver. 
Ideas may relate to newspa 
booklets, car-signs, posters, windows displays, etc. 
distribution and salesmanship. Entries will be judged on the basis 
and probable value to advertisers and advertising agents. 


~ or magazine advertisements, 
Or they may apply to any phase of 
of their practicability 

















SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, “100 
IDEAL WEDDING GIFTS.” 





tditor of Printers’ Ink: Y 

Re your “Prize Contest,” I think 
advertisers would get many more replies 
if they would offer specific instead of 
genera] literature. . ; 

For example, why couldn’t Tiffany, 
or Gorham, or the Meriden Britannia 
Company offer a booklet of “100 Ideal 
Wedding Gifts’ instead of saying 
“Send for our illustrated catalogue 
L28 showing designs.” : 

I would send for such a booklet in 
a jiffy if it existed, for I am everlast- 
ingly bothered to know what to give 
for wedding presents. The articles 
ought to be graded in price from $5 
up to a chest of table silver. And then 
have everything temptingly illustrated, 
perhaps in the three-color process, also 
showing the care and style used in pack- 
ing wedding gifts. f 

ou say in announcing the Prize 

Contest that it is necessary to show 

how the idea can be adapted to other 

lines. Simply this: Offer definite liter- 

ature to meet a definite need instead of 
a dreary, uninteresting “Catalogue.” 
FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, 


* * * 


SUGGESTS TRADE-MARK NAMES 
FOR CLOTHING ADVERTISERS. 





Editor of Printers’ Inx: a 

As you say you will consider “‘initi- 
ative” in your Idea Contest and as I 
note you announce a special clothing 
number, I hasten to get my sugges- 
tion in for that number. 

I suggest that some clothing adver- 
tiser steal a march on his competitors 
by adopting a plain, simple trade-mark 
name in place of the long, jaw-break- 
ing firm names that seem to prevail in 
this industry. It is too much to expect 
that the bulk of magazine readers will 
memorize such names as the following 
and insist that the retailer supply them 
with these goods and nothing else: 

Ely Meyer & M. C. Simon Tailoring 
Institution. 
Schaffner & Marx, Good 
Clothes Makers. ; 

The House of Kuppenheimer. 

Tue Stein-Bloch Company. 

Adler-Rochester Clothes. 

Kaufman Pre-Shrunk Garments. 

Wright’s Spring Needle Ribbed Un- 
derwear. 

Michaels, Stern & Co. 

Names like these are all right in the 
trade, but in going to the consumer the 
simpler the name the better. Words 
of five or six letters are ideal. Con- 


Karo, 


sider Kodak, Velox, Ivory, 
Sap Uneeda, 


Thermos, Chiclets, olio, 
Holeproof, Castoria, Royal, Regal 
Moxie, Coca-Cola, Jell-O, Fairy, Id 
Dust, Wooltex, Postum, Pearline, 
Singer, Atlas, zap eee, Victor, etc, 
Doesn’t it look as though the big 
advertising successes had been built up 
around a —_ easily remembered 
name? Why don’t clothing manufac- 
turers follow suit? A good trade-mark 
name can be constructed from any firm 
name on the plan that “Nabisco” was 
derived from National Biscuit Company. 
Mix five or six letters around until you 
get an arbitrary word that is euphonious 
and sticks in the memory. Such a 
name leads to more business and at 
the same time furnishes a trade-mark 
that can be protected in the courts. 
After it has been advertised well, it 
becomes an asset more valuable than 
any patent. 
_ My advice to a clothing advertiser 
is to follow the Cluett, Peabody Com- 
pany’s example in advertising the “Ar- 
row” brand instead of forcing down 
y= public’s throat an unpalatable mouth- 
ul, 


Anprew C, Ho tts. 
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SUGGEST DOG PICTURE FOR SUS- 
PENDERS. 





Editor Printers’ Inx: 

In response to your request for ideas 
pertaining to advertising I wish to enter 
the following. This, I believe, will also 
be in keeping with the article in your 
issue of the 10th by Mr. Calkins, rela- 
tive to action in advertisements. 

I have reference to the Bull Dog 
Suspender advertisement now appearing 
in-the subway, which is a poster with a 
bull dog standing between the figures 
of the price, 50 cents, and alongside of 
which is the statement that they will 
outwear, are stronger or are better than 
three of the ordinary kind. (I do not 
remember the exact wording of the sen- 
tence.) 

Do you not think it would be attract- 
ive to the “vacant mind” to have the 
representative Bull Dog in, say, the 
upper corner of the poster, with three 
other dogs in a diagonally opposite cor- 
ner (they might be of different breed, 
and supposed to be the “ordinary kind”), 
and by means of demonstrating the 
strength or durability of the suspenders, 
let the bull dog hold one poe in his 
teeth and the other three tug at the 
other ends. 

It is my opinion that people are gen- 
—— interested in such dog pictures, 
as the Rubberset ads show. 

A. S. Gress, Brooklyn. 
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These Premiums 
Get Subscriptions 


and get them quickly, because they are practical and 
useful, a real necessity to every man, or every house- 


wife. 


Increase your circulation with Hamilton pre- 
miums, as hundreds of other publishers have increased 


their lists of 


Paid In Advance Subscribers 


Back of every article we sell is the Hamilton 


Quality Guarantee, 
ers get will make good. 


Every premium your subscrib- 


Look at the low Cost of these Premiums 


These premiums cost you two-thirds less than the 
price of their equals at retail—and they never fail to 
get the subscription and the money. 


THE HAMILTON Patent Guaranteed TENSION SPRING SHEARS 


has a Five Years Guarantee, to 
replace with a new pair, if, 
through any fault of material or 
manufacture, they should break 
within that period. Made of the 
best material, heavy nickel- 


THE HAMILTON AUTOMATIC SPIRAL 
SPRING EGG BEATER, CREAM WHIP 
AND MAYONNAISE MIXER 

The latest labor saving 
device for the Kitchen. No 
wheels, cranks or cogs to 


Every get out of order. Simple, 
Wise sanitary and durable. You 
House- just push the handle, the 
Wife Beater does the rest. Oper- 
W ated with one hand only. 
ants Will beat eggs, whip cream, 
This or mix mayonnaise dress- 
When ing in half the time taken 
by other beaters and with 

She far less exertion. 
Sees Costs you 28c. from us— 
It three times that sum in a 


retail store. Send 23c. in 
stamps for asample. Money 
back if not all we claim. 


All these articles are packed in individ- 
ual boxes, ready for mailing or to hand to 
your new subscribers in person. They are 
top notch circulation builders. You can’t 
find premiums of such quality and pulling 
power at anywhere near their low cost. 
Write today, now for full particulars and 
prices, 


wie a 
aggeggeon” 

plated, self-sharpening. 8 inches long. Send 29 centsin “=>"—— 

stamps for sample pair. Your money back if they aren’tall we claim. 
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THE HAMILTON GUARANTEED 
SAFETY RAZOR 


A necessity for - 
o<er? mon who* 
shaves. Silver plat- ——— 
ed. Fitted with Sinn 
highly tempered re- 


inforced blades which . 

will split the finest or 3 This — 

the coarsest hair. =] ful Premi- 
apne: me. a um will 

pulls. sily cleaned. ] 

Nothing to adjust — appeal to 

nothing to get out of every 

—- Perfectly — man 

ary. Only two parts— 

blade and holder. No who 

betterSafety Razorsold shaves 

at any price—to prove himself 


it we give a five years 3 
guarantee with each. Send 29c. in stamps 
for sample. Money back if not all we claim. 
Would cost at least a dollar in a retail 
store. 


HamMILtTon SILverR Co. 
18 West 27th Street, NEW YORK 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 41 Union Square, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 




















From present indications aero- 
plane advertising will, in the fu- 
ture, be a more or less prominent 
feature of American publicity and 
might save a good deal of time 
and money if it were started 
right. 





NEW AEROPLANE 


» “This del loy makes splendid flighta; 

describes itinan de air; instructive and 
amusing to and old; excites interest and 
admiration wherever demonstrated. Any be, 






BABER AEROPLANE MFG. CO 
Dep't. D. Dayton, Ohio. 












No. 1, 


The advertising of a new busi- 
ness generally starts off with all 
the crudity which marked the ad- 
vertising of our forefathers, and 
works its way slowly up to latter- 
day methods instead of taking 


advantage of what has_ been 
learned of the principles of good 
advertising. 


This little toy aeroplane ad- 
vertisement is, however, not near- 
ly so bad as it might be, although 
the illustration marked No. 2 
presents many obvious advantages 
in arrangement and treatment. 





* * * 


This Hi-Lo Desk Attachment 
ad is an example of a good idea 
spoiled in the execution. It will 
be observed that the desk, the 
man and the attachment adver- 
tised take up practically all the 
space in the ad which is quite as 
it should be. 

The end of the desk, not being 
essential to the purposes of the 


———/ 


illustration, is an excellent place 
for the display of the text. 

This advertiser has made the 
sad mistake of attempting to 


show the details of the desk as 
The result is 
which 


well as the type. 


an advertisement is dis- 














agreeable in appearance and hard 
to read. 

If the entire end of the desk 
had been mortised out and the 






“HILO” 
Desk Attachment 



















eo size ‘writing 

surtacetto’any 

oll-top desk- | 

Attaches ‘without 

bolts, screws or nails. | 
i 




















JAllows you to stand 
‘or sit at. your work as 
you choose, 


Dingess - 
— 






















Hi-Lo Desx‘Company 
+ (54 Nassau Street. New Yors 




















type matter set in, the effect 
would have been most commenda- 
ble. ; 

* oe * ~ 
The Berger Mfg. Co., of Canton, 
Ohio, has done some good ad- 
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and need it NOW 


which opens up at the jormes and 
oth Exuipne mnt ohh (emaceptible te deatrecti. seach 
Grats ond 

‘There i no aot 

Ther no good Sars. shl yon Healt ext on yoonel 
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Derry STEEL Eavipment i Serine and proctie. 1 works the same 

semen othe mehr. des aed wera pret. You TAL rer hondy STR Venical 
joes or tm Iter “Woriaetsl ‘Servis, od tl 

rtd ree rgrabie: ary, is ample tor 
De. ong deter thy wp the iopemant matter of STEEL Equipment. You should haow abot 


NOW and veep te benches without dela 
Write for New Catalog 1.20 

THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 

Pidteiphin Basten Chicage Si. Leste Atlat —Miameapeliy San Frencioed 


Mew Vorb 








You Need STEEL Filing Equipment | 








vertising in the past and is gen- 
erally credited with being an en- 
terprising and progressive house. 

Such being the case, it is 
strange that it illustrates a half- 
page advertisement in a high- 
priced magazine by the picture ot 
a woman apparently dressed in 
the garb of some period so re- 
mote as to be beyond the reco!- 
lection of the present generation. 

es * 


To the man of peace, this Smith 
& Wesson advertisement is a 


oA 





fli 


if 


232 
are 





rather wicked and alarming prop- 
osition, but it surely makes the 
most of its opportunities and 
‘shows the revolver in a way 
which, it is probable, no other 
revolver has been shown in a mag- 
azine adyertisement. 





Sits 





4 
— Established 1889 — 


GATCHEL 


MANNING 


N. E. Cor. 6th and CHESTNUT STS. 
Opposite the old “State House” 


PHILADELPHIA 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS 


in one or more 


COLORS 











for CATALOGUES, BOOKS, AD- 
VERTISEMENTS, HANGERS, 
LABELS, SHOW CARDS, SOU- 
VENIR POST-CARDS, PICTURES, 
or any other requirements for illustration. 


Our “3 COLOR PROCESS”’ plates 
produced by our special EMULSION 
method show superior results in details 
and fones. 


Ou “INTAGLIO HALF TONES” 
(for printing on a plate press), apparently, 
are almost free of the screen or mesh effect— 
they look like photogravures. 

















SEND FOR SAMPLES J] 
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Classified Advertisements 








less than one dollar. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink’’ cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 


HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 


TH Evening News Dalhart, Texas, covers 
the Panhandle of Texas like the sand storms 
in early sping. Circulation increased 460 in 
October. 





We Thank Printers’ Ink 


for calling your attention to the advantages of 
“ advertising in foreign language newspapers.”’ 

Don't waste time looking it all up; we can 
give you complete information at once. That is 
our business. Write for lists te SUCCESS 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Metropolitan 
Building, New York. 





My Story in 1 Inch 


If any advertiser needs PERSONAL SER- 
VICE, it is the man to whom $500 to $2,500 
looks big. My printer certainly knows t ow 
to print Booklets and Folders. My PER- 
SONAL SERVICE on copy and sales plans 
will certainly make your advertising PAY. 

















LOUIS G. DeARMAND, Davenport, Iowa. 


R. H. Macy & Co.: 


advertising in 


Cuba & Porto Rico 





through The 
Beers Advertising Agency 
of Havana, Cuba 


New York Office: 66 Beaver St.. 
Room 801, Geo. W. Dwyer, Rep. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 





i loins Philadelphia Financial Bulletin reaches 
the investing public in the United States. 





HE Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N. C., 
leading textile publication South. Circula- 
tion increased 50% past year. 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
years the coal trades’ leading 


2 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 





The Bank Advertiser 


Has a national circulation to banks exclusively. 
C. E. Auracher, Publisher, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





AD WRITERS 





4 use m 
For quicker returns }2).0.%c:s. 
WM. D. KEMPTON, 100 W. 76th Street. N.Y. 


XPERIENCED AD WRITER, who has 

planned and conducted several successful 
publicity campaigns, desires to furnish copy 
on a piece-work basis to advertiser or agency. 
“F, B.,” Printers’ Ink. 











N° better business getter than a letter when 
its gumptiously gotten up. If your form 
letters donot warm up to the prospect properly, 
you might let me put a little more ginger in 
them. JED SCARBORO, 557a Halsey Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





Get the Business 


Use attractive folders, booklets, catalogs and 
forceful sales getting letters. My connections 
enable me to supply original, high-grade matter 
including the writing, at moderate prices 
Sketches and dummies submitted. Send along 
your data. 

E. EUGENE TAYLOR, Advertising Specialist, 
Room 414-15 Commonwealth Bldg., Philadelphia 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





IVE ADVERTISING MAN or printer with 

capital can secure control of patented sales- 
plan involving printing and advertising. In 
universal demand. Large profits. Address, 
“ President,” care of Printers’ Ink 





IRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 

MAN WANTED —Exp.-rienced man 
wanted to build up Circulation and advertis ng 
of Southern home paper, with ample capital tu 
carry out any successful plan of developmen: 
Address, giving particulars of experience and 
salary wanted, ‘SOUTHERN CIRCULA- 
TION,” care of Nelson Chesman & Company, 
Brunswiek Building, New York, 
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DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 





ESIGNERS AND ENGKAVERS in one 
D more colors by the different ‘processes” 
for Catalogues, Advertising displays, Hangers, 
Rooklets or other Commercial needs. (Est. 1889). 
GATCHEL & MANNING, Philadelphia. 











ELECTROTYFES 





LECTROTYPES made to order for all uses; 

also drawings and engravings. Modern facilli- 
ties; long experience; good cuts, low prices. 
Qur patents, ‘‘ Ideal" for metal bases, and 
« Twin Base” for interchangeable tops, are the 
best on the market. Trial orders solicited 
WM. T. BARNUM & CO., New Haven, Conn, 





ENGRAVING 





Kitas ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service, 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRINC, 





FOR SALE 





EWSPAPER FOR SALE — In the growing 
city of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on Nov. 
22, 1909, at 3 P. M. at 178 Smith Street. The 
Perth Amboy Chronicle. For information ad- 
dress, WALTER H. TURNER, Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, or ALAN H. & THEO STRONG, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


A CHEMS to advertise your article that I 
believe will prove one of the big successs of 
the day. Absolutely new. Especially for street 
cars or billboards, but can be adapted to maga- 
zires and newspapers. Will sell outright, con- 
duct campaign on salary basis or do business on 
contingent plan. E.C,.RIEGEL, Advertising 
Sponsor, Forward, Cleveland. 








HELP WANTED 





Special edition crew managers, 
exclusive territory, bond, references. BENE- 


D:CTINE PRESS, Portland, Ore. 





ANTED—Advertising Solicitor to represent 

high grade technical paper on a com- 
mission basis in Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis. Address ‘‘ A. B.,’’ care of Printers’ 
Ink. 





ANUFACTURER of well known advertised 

article wants young man of original ideas 
to write advertising copy, booklets, folders, 
show cards, etc., and with good taste in print- 
ing and illustrating. Good chance. State age, 
experience, salary expected and give re- 
ferences. Address, “DRAWER S,” Toledo, 
Ohio. 





PUBLISHERS of Daily 6,300, weekly 5,700 
ciiculation in a 20,000 town, want an adver- 
tising solcitor that is progressive, good in 
argument and selling ability. One who under- 
Stands preparing copy and is wiiling to work. 
Don't want a mere copy hunter. Fair salary to 
the right man with increase in responsibility 
and weges if he makes goode 

Address, with references, “‘ HEADLIGHT,” 
Pittsburg, Kansas, 
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OSITIONS NOW OPEN — For advg. solic- 

itors, N. J., $18; Ill., $26; Business Mgrs., 
N. J., 935; la , $3040; Kas., $25; Pa., $25. Cir- 
culation mgrs., Tex.,; $20-25; N. J., $25-35; Maga- 
zine ed., N.Y. $50 up; financial eds , O , $25 and 
$35; ed. trade paper, II!., $25, republican ed. 
writer, N. Y., $35; city ed., N. J., $25 Art mgr, 
West ; $40-50. Reporters, $12-22. Linotype oper- 
ators and machinists, $15-25. Booklet free. 
Estab’d 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
tield, Mass. 








INDEX CARDS 





DVERTISING SUCCESS depends upon 

the proper handling of inquiries and orders 
more than upon any other factor. Our “ New 
Idea Index Card” will help you in this direct- 
tion more than any other card ever devised. A 
Record and “ Reminder"’ Card combined —2 in 
one. Costs less than others not as good. 
Adapted to any business. Send stamp for 
sample, booklet, etc. WM.H. PIEHL & CO., 
1160 16th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 








¢ 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





ANTED—DOUBLE DECK MERGEN- 

THALER LINOTYPE MACHINE. 
MUST BE IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
GIVE LOWEST SPOT CASH. Address, “L. 
M.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





oUNG MEN AND WOMEN otf apility who 
seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West Slst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PrinTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





EWSPAPER ADVERTISING MANAGER 

(35) now Adv. Mgr. $2,000,000 Department 
Store, desires to engage with live store or pro- 
gressive newspaper. 12 yrs experience. Address 
“AMBITIOUS,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





JN three years as Managing Editor of a large 
afternoon daily in an Eastern citv, my methods 
have added 5,000 a day to the circulation state- 
ment. I have endorsements as to ability and 
character from well known men in the news- 
paper world. Have had New York City and wide 
country experience for 25 years. Can refer to 
any employer I ever had. Strictly sober, 45 
years old, and want position where ability 
and hard work is met with advancement. 
“ABILITY,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write fer circular and terms, 
7 
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—— 
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ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fifi 
Ave., New York City. 








PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
Sor large orders—monotype and linotyft ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y 








PATENTS 


PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

















PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


We Have 
Moved 


into our new offices, 46 West 
24th Street, or 71 West 23rd 
Street, where we shall con- 
tinue to sell 


Publishing 
Properties 


We know properties which 
can be bought for what they 
are worth—prices ranging 
from $5,000 up to $1,000,000. 
Our offices are the clearing 
house for this kind of prop- 
erty. Call, write or tele- 
phone, 4383 Gramercy. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
71 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 











proposition 





RINTERS’ INK 


at $5 for three years’ 
subscription is the greatest 
in the world 
for live advertisers -- - 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 


wr 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for.” 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 





These statements are 
Printers’ Inx's Roll of Honor 


to be absolutely correct by 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. lest advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,738, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,651. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 568,467. 
{3 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Oct., 1909, sworn, 12,969. 
You can.cover Bridgeport , | using 
Telegram only. ine flat, 


Rate 1c. per 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 7,748; average for 1908, 7,726. 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. 


~New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
Sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,667 
First 6 months, 1909, 17,080 copies daily (sworn) 


New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,547; for 1908, 6,789. 





Norwalk, Evening Hour, Average circulation 
exceeds $3,460. Sworn statement furnished. 





Waterbury, Repudlican. Average for 1908, 


Daily, 6,325; Sunday, 6,243. 


Waterbury, Herald, average circulation for 
one year from October 1, 1908 to October 1, 
1909, 12,287. Largest circulation in the State. 

NOTICE.—In this statement the Waterbury 
Herald has not included cash sales at office, sub- 
scription list and naturally no exchange hist — 
only newsdealers’ CASH sales. The Waterbury 
Herald offers $100 00 if it cannot prove that the 
Waterbury Herald circulation is 600 per week in 
excess of above number. Printers’ Ink Publish- 
ing Co. is hereby authorized to appoint any man 
to look the books over, all expenses paid and 
$10.00 per day allowed extra—whether the 
Herald is right or wrong inthis matter. F. R. 
Swift, Proprietor. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 

Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (@ ©). 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 6 mos., 
1909, 12,907. E. Katz. Special Agent, N. Y. 

Jacksonville, 7 imes- Union. June dy 17,742; Sun 
19,839 Benjamin Kentnor Co., N.Y. Chi. Sp. A. 





GEORGIA 


La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. 
circulation, 1908, 2,541. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
vf Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Average 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 


twincities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 


newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation 
first g months, 1909, 77,767 and all quality. 
Rate, 35 cents, flat. 

Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1907, 4,018; for 1908, 4,097. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
165,407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicas 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

g@™ The absolute correctness 
ot the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


W Wr ww 


Chicago, Aecord-Herald. Average 1908, daily 
net paid eaceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Recora- Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

Ge The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating. accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 

GUAR the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

AN Company who will pay one hun- 

TEED dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
is accuracy. 
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Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808. 

Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1908, 16,608. A. F, Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Lvening Star. Circulation for 1908, 
20,911 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,963. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, fournal-News. Average, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A.,N. ¥. 
Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,112. 
Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Sept. 
1909, 10,271. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
9,139. ‘All paid in advance. 


Average 1908, 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily aver. Oct., 17,161 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,731. 


Washington, Fve. 
county. 1,900 subscribers. 


Journal. Only daily in 
All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, a 670; 
N. 


1 
4,835. E. Katz, Special Agent, ot, 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. 1). av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 


Lexington, Leader. Average for 1908, evening 
5,445, Sunday 6.878. E. Katz. : 


Louisville, The Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 het paid 43,940. 


MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly, W.H. Gannett, 
publisher, Actual average, 1,294,438, 

Augusta, Kennebec Journal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly, J.W. Brackett Co, Aver. for 1908, 7,977, 

Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,451. Sunday Jelegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1908, 84,895. For OUct., 
1909, 84,187. 
The a correctness of ~ 
latest circulation rating accorde 
COAR the News is guaranteed by the 
Piinters’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Evening Transcrift (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amc amount Of week day ad. 


tet we ke 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176,297; 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation dail 
any two-cent paper in the United States. fend 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Globe printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. Thiswas 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
ps deme in any other Boston newspaper. 
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BOSTON TRAVELER 
Established 1825. 
Average circulation for July, 1909, 99,582; 
August, 99,970; September, 102,389. 


The character and distribution of its circu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 
questionable copy accepted. 

















Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm’thly 


Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 1908, 3,099. 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Rest 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,478. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,522; 1908, average, 16,896. ‘I'wo cents 
Lynn’s family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 




















n Boston 


t's [he Post 


SEPTEMBER, 1909, Averages 


Boston Sunday Post 
249,565 


Gain of 15,158 Copies 
over September, 1908. 


Boston Daily Post 
296,072 


Gain of 27,654 Copies 
over September, 1908. 


Actual daily average 





Salem, Evening News. 


for 1908, 18,282 
Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation, 
Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. 
Michigan farmers. 


Read by all 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Oct., 1909, daily 
9,654, Sunday 10,683. Greatest circulation. 
Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam. by A.A.A 
Saginaw, Evening ~— daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; Oct., 1909, 22,438 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
Oct. 15, 1909, 101,760. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach this section 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 58,341. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
The Sunday Tribune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 
by Am. News- 7ridune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 


Ask any advertiser. 80,000. . 
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Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (O@). In 1908 | e0| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 72,429. 


Daily average circulation for 


Oct., 1909, evening only, 
74,793, Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Oct., 1909, 178,344. 


(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by tht Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
eo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. . Average circulation 
for 1908, 2 095. L. argest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,648. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
8t. Jozeph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908, 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142,440. 
NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Couricr. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870 


Average year 


Jersey City, Zvening Journal. Average for 
1905, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 26,021. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening Times. Av. 1906, 18,237 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. jo7, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 

The Standard Union now has the 

largest cfrculation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 562,286. 

Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 


447, daily, 61,604; Hnguirer, evening, 34,570. 
Buffalo, Hvening News. Waily average for 

1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. The Morn- 


ing Herald. Daily average for 1908, 6,132. 


MountVernon, Argus, eve. Daily av.cir. 1omos. 
ending Oct. 31, 1909, 4,933. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA,A.A. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 7 months ending July 31, 1909, 10,623. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (OQ). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. 200,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Fournal. Average 
circulation for 10 months to October 1909, 6,860; 
August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actual average, Morning, 346,- 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,336. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for nrst five months 1909, 4,827; May, 6,342 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. 


Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,961. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
Sat 20,402. Only paper in city which 





has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical ontractor, mo. 
Average for 1908, 2,683. 


Utica, Press,daily. Otto A Meyer, publishes, 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,274. 


OHIO 

Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads ail farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000, 

Clevelahd, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Oct., 1909, 
81,315 daily; Sunday, 105,187. 

Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. Actual average, 
21,217. ° 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over % cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '08, 468,716. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,659; for 1908, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 


26,965 ; Oct., 'o9, 31,845. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 4 


OREGON 
Portland, 7he Oregonian,(@@) For 
over fifty years the great newspaper of 


the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 

“% tion, more foreign, more local and more 

classified advertising than any other Oregon 

newspaper. Oct. NET PAID circulation, daily, 
41,360, Sunday average, 62,181. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R, Nesbeer Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1908, 
18,487; Oct.,'09, 19,113. A larger guar. 
anteed pd. cir. than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 


Harrisburg, Velegraph. Sworn aver- 
age Sept., 1909, 16,431. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay, 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago, 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
Oct., 1909, 12,710. Only evening 


paper in Johnstown. 





Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


“The name of ‘The Bulletin’ 
is a household word among the 
people of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity. 

“Its circulation now reaches 
far beyond the highest point ever 
attained by a daily newspaper in 
the State of Pennsylvania.” 


Net AVERAGE FOR OCTOBER 


248,349 


Corres a Day 


“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net; all damaged, 
unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 

















Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo 
Average 1907, 6,614: 1908, 5,617 (©@). 


Only one agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 

). The FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 

onor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the best agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 


tt 2 ORO OO 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable di-tinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn averave 
circulation of the daily Press tor June, 1909, 
101,758; the Sunday Press, 169,976. 















ihington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
ae av., ‘08, 11,784. They cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1908, 16,844. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
471. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn. 


Providence, Daily fournal. Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (@@). Sunday, 26,861 
(@0). vening Bulletin, 45,378 aver- 
age 1908. 


Westerly, Da:ly Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
Circulates in Conn, and R.I. Aver. 6 mos., 6,066. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1908, 4,888, 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for first six months, 1909, 
daily (O@) 14,490, Sunday (@O) 
14,951. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls, Sonth Dakota Farmer. Best 
Mail Order Medium. The only weekly farm 
paper in the state. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville, ournal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 

December, 1908, 16,909. 

Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average first 6 mos., 1909 : Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70,015. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,456; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
E] Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 

Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Lengiey. Average 
for 1908, 4,776. Examined by A. A. A. 

Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
| pee 8,603. Largest city and State circulation. 

xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 8,327 Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A, 

Rutland, Herald. Average, 1908, 4,566. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A, A. 

St. Albans, M wer, daily. Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 





VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee. Av. 1908,3,066; Oct., 1909, 
3,732 | .argest circulation, Only evening paper. 
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WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7he Seattle 7 imes | )) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its Aug. 'o9, cir. of 
65,366 daily, 81,582 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
. of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 1906-’07-'o8 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1 daily, 18,782. 
Sunday, 26,729. ahaa 
a News. Average for year, 1908, 


. ‘ 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Oct., 
1909, daily, 5,366; semi-weekly, 1,869. 


Madison, State Fournai, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1908, 5,090. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for July, 1909, 40,907 (@@). The great Home 
Paper of Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, The Journal, eve., 
Ind. daily. Daily average for 
12 mos., 68,787. Over 50g of 
Milwaukee homes. Flat rate 7 
cents per line. Carries largest 
amount of advertising of any 
paper in Milwaukee. 
Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,348. Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending Oct. 1, 1909, 4,622; Sept, 4,618. 


oe 
Gore I WISCONSIN 
ST ae 
Bee AGRICOLTORIST 
Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended June 30, 1909, 60,762. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 

41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 












WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; Oct., ’08, 16,610; Oct.,’o9, 19,006; H. 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily Sept., 1909, 
41,405; weekly 1908, 27,425; Sept. 1909, 26,863. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger 
man newsp’r. Av. 1908, 17,645. Rates 56c. in- 


Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. for ¢ mos. to Apl, 
30, '09, 26,445. eekly, same period, 29,510. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1908, 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,935. 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 

















COLORADO 
want advertisers get best resuits in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 
ILLINOIS 
HE Champaign News 1s the leading Want 
ad. medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 
i lies Chicago Bxaminer with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West, 
6sA\] EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago’s “ want ad "’ directory. 
INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad’’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 








RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 

HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

x le {E Boston Lvening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Weve Hr We ye 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


0.0.00. 0.1 


Teibon h Idest 
IRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldes 
_ ‘Siiaeepae daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 


both morning and evening edi- 





GUA tions for the one charge. The 
AN Tribune printed during the 8 
TEED months ending August 3lst, 


1,449,994 lines of classified adver- 

tising. Rates: Lcent a word, cash 

by Printers’ with order;—or 10 cents a line, 
Ink Pub. Co, where charged—daily or Sunday. 





HE Minneapolis 7ribune is the reco; 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. sii 


THE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Oct., 1909, amounted to 216,384 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 30131. 
Eight cents per agate line it 


eyo) charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 


combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lbc. 


MONTANA 
THE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
THe Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


OHIO 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
THe Oklahoman, Okla. City, 31,845. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., 7:mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 
THE Sioux Falls Daily Press carries 40% more 
advertising than any other South Dakota 
paper; 100% more of Want ads. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
CANADA 

HE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 

of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
TT La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers ©O@ 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 

Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 123 are dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks ©©). 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (O@)- 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 

Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daily Newspaper for Southern Georgia, C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

TLLINOI8 

Bakers’ Helper (Q@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Grain Dealers Fournal (O@). Chicago, the 
grain vrade’s accepted medium for ‘“‘Want”’ ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 

in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 

Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (O@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (QO). 

Boston Evening Transcript (9@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opfinion Publique (QO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 

. MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLE 
(@0) 


inneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (QO). 
NEW YORE eee. 
Army and Navy Fournal, (O@). Kirst in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Yournal (Q@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal” and 
“Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Engineering News (0@). Established 1874. 
The Sader 4 its field es the man who 
signs the order. Ask any .of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 

The Engineering Record (QQ). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City Will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

New York Herald (QQ). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

LIFE without a competitor. Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. ‘The 
only one of its kind—that’s LIFE. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of amy technical paper in the world. 

The New York Jimes has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ridune (O@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

Vogue (©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 
The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (9®) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; ‘he Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (OO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (Q@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (Q©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (QQ), the 
only Gold Mark daily in WisconSin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Giobe, Toronto (Q@@), is backed by €4 
years of square dealing. 
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Business Going Out 








_ Coupe & Wilcox, New York, are send- 
ing Western papers orders amounting 
to 120 lines for I. K. Farrington. 


The Geo. Batten Company, New 
York, is sending orders and copy to 
trade papers for the Gould Mfg. Com- 
pany, of Seneca Falls, N. Y. 








Clague-Painter-Jones Agency,  Chi- 
cago, is about to yen up a newspaper 
campaign in New York and Chicago for 
the Everwear Hosiery Company. This 
is the first appearance of this adver- 
tiser in daily papers. They have been 
large magazine advertisers in the past. 


The Robinson Mfg. Company, 
through the Fuller Agency, of Chicago, 
is using 1,000 lines on the Pacific Coast. 


The Chattanooga Medicine Com- 
pany, through Nelson, Chesman & Co., 
is sending Western papers contracts for 
40,000 lines to be used in two years. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Company, St. 
Louis, is placing 5,000-line orders to be 
used for Buffalo Springs Whiskey. 








E. H, Clarke, Chicago, is at present 
sending Western papers contracts for 
14,000 lines for the Val Blatz Brewing 
Company. 


Hildreth & Co., Lansing, Mich., manu- 
facturers of gas engines, are advertis- 
ing through the Geo. Batten Company, 
of New York. 


The Miller Advertising Agency, of 
Toledo, O., is now placing advertising 
for the John S. Noel Company. Mueller 
& Slack Company, Cookerette Company, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company 
and the Imperial Furniture Company, 
all of Grand Rapids, and the Kalama- 
zoo Loose Leaf Binder Company, of 
Kalamazoo. This agency is also initi- 
ating a campaign for a new commercial 
car which is to be put on the market at 
once. 


The Freeman Advertising Agency, 
Richmond, Va.. is placing full-page ads 
in Southern papers for the mail-order 
house of H. Clarke & Sons, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va., illustrated ads being used. 





Green’s Capitol Agency, Washington, 

., is sending out orders and copy 

to papers in the South and West for 
the Mertz Preparations, 





The Spafford Agency is placing con- 
tracts for the advertising of Bay State 
Milling Co. Orders are going out to 
daily newspapers for 9 inches running 
e o.d. for three months. 





The advertising of the Beekman Tour 


Ernest J. Goulston Agency. General 
publications specially adapted to tour and 
resort advertising are receiving con- 
tracts. 





_ Thomas Mfg. Company, Dayton, O., 
is placing seventy-six lines, six or more 
times, in farm papers through Mumm- 
Romer Company, Columbus, O. 





The Swartz Importing Company, St. 
Louis, is sending out renewa' orders 
through H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Lou's 
office to women’s publications, mail- 
order papers and a few big weeklies. 
One-inch display copy is being used. 

is dle: Taam 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


The Monarch Motor Car Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., is inaugurating an 
extensive campai for the “De fot" 
Automobile in Weners Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Kansas. Fifty-line display 
copy is — used in a big list of agri- 
cultural publications and weeklies in 
these states, beginning with November 
issues. Orders are being placed through 
the F. A. Gray Adv. Co., Kansas City. 


Cal. Hirsch & Co., St. Louis, are ad- 
vertising army goods in a large list of 
farm papers throughout the Northern 
and Western states. Copy of various 
sizes is being used. Orders are goin 
out through theSt. Louis office of if. w. 
Kastor & Sons. 

F. E. Dobbins, Finance Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., is using farm — 
extensively to advertise Texas farm 
lands. Forty-two line display copy is 
being used in publications in the Cen- 
tral and Western states. The business 
is being placed by the Horn-Baker Adv. 
Company, same city. 


F. C. Taylor & Co., St. Louis, buyers 
of hides, furs and skins, are putting out 
orders direct in a list of agricultural 
papers and weekly editions of dailies 
in the Northwest and South. Twenty- 
one-line display copy is being ordered 
in November issues. 











The Mercantile Grocery Company, St. 
Louis, is using a small] list- of farm 
papers and weekly editions of dailies 
in Missouri on an experimental cam- 
paign for mail-order groceries. One 
undred and forty-line display copy is 
being used. The campaign will be ex- 
tended later. The account is being 
handled by the Classified Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. 





The Currie Windmill Company, To- 
peka, Kan., is putting out orders 
through the Horn-Baker hav. Company, 
same city, in farm papers and weeklies 


Company is now being placed by thei. published in the Southwest. 
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The St. Louis office of Nelson Ches- 
man & Co. is sending out orders to 
metropolitan dailies for Dr. G. . 
Young, Jackson, Mich. Fifty-four-line 
display copy is being ordered for three 
insertions in Sunday editions, 


Francis Wilcox, dermatologist, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is conducting a —— 
in a large list of daily and weekly 
newspapers published in the Southwest 
advertising facial preparations, Orders 
for fifty-line display copy are going 
out through the F. A, Gray Advertising 
company, same city. 


a 
BOSTON ITEMS. 





The Paine Furniture Company has 
used a large list of New England papers 
for its fall announcements. The con- 
tracts are placed by the F. P. Shum- 
way Company. 


Dr, Tuttle’s Elixir is being adver- 
tised in daily papers and weeklies in 
rural sections through Wood, Putnam 
& Wood. No agricultural papers will 
be used for this account during the 
coming season. 





The advertising of Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches, made by John I. Brown 
& Son, Boston, is being placed by the 
geree International Agency, of New 

ork. 


A list of newspapers will be used 
for the advertising of Dr. A. C. Daniels’ 
Remedies after January Ist by the 
krnest Goulston Agency. This agency 
is asking for rates from newspapers 
generally for forty inches, three times. 


_ The New England list for the adver- 
tising of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
is being made up and the contracts will 
go out the latter part of the month from 
the Frank Presbrey Agency. This busi- 
ness is handled by E. F. Gould, of the 
Boston office 01 the above agency. 


The Cowen Company, John Hancock 
Bldg., is planning a more extensive ad- 
vertising campaign for the Library 
Bureau. At the present time large 
metropolitan papers are used, 


Classified departments of magazines 
are receiving copy from the Humphre 
sere for the advertising of the Suf- 
folk Card Company. This agency is 
also sending out copy on the advertising 
of Burlingame Underwriters Company. 


W. W, Rawson & Co., horticulturists, 
are making up plans for next season’s 
advertising in trade papers and general 
mediums. Contracts are going out this 
month through the F. P. Shumway Com- 
pany. 


_ The Boston Suburban Land Company 
is using a ‘y list of magazines who 
run classified departments. Its copy is 
small, but runs regularly. It is placed 
direct. 
SURI ak on ene 

M. D. Boulion, formerly connected 
with the Homer W. Hedge Company. 
Charles Austin Bates, etc., has estab- 
lished an agency in New York City. 





to Actors, Actresses or 
performers, and you 
WANT TO SELL IT 


advertise in the oldest and 
best Theatrical Paper in Amer- 
ica, The 


NEW YORK CLIPPER 


It wont cost much to 


TRY IT ONCE 


After that you will always use 
it. FRANK QUEEN PUB. CO., Ltd., 
A. J. Boriz, Mgr. NEw YORK 


you have any article that 
is useful or necessary 





Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and elcctros. Kate, 36 cents. 


Actual average circulation 142,440 











ADVERTISING THAT 
IS CONVINCING 








Wouldn’t a_ proposition 
whereby your best salesman 
could introduce your goods 
personally to more than two 
million people, the buying 
public, be of interest to you? 

The Industrial Exhibition 
to be held at White City, 
Chicago, May 14 to Sep- 
tember 18, 1910, will afford 
you such an _ opportunity. 
Not only that, but you can 
make an intelligent distri- 
bution of your literature at 
much less than it costs you 
for postage. Write for 
Prospectus. 


EDWARD H. ALLEN, Manager 
White City Industrial Exhibition 
CHICAGO 














PRINTERS’ INK 








Trenton,N.J. 


60 miles from N. Y. City. N._Y. 
80 miles from Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPPORTS ITS HOME PAPER 
Early in 1909 the price of 
THE TRENTON EVENING 

TIMES 


was raised from one to two 
cents and in the months that 
followed the Trenton territory 
became the circulation battle- 
ground of the New York and the 
Philadelphia papers. 

THE 12 PHILADELPHIA 
DAILIES, five morning and 
seven evening, resorted to every 
known method of getting circu- 
lation—the advent of the Phila- 
delphia Times having awakened a 
keen competition among the 
evening papers here—but_ the 

HAVE COMPLETELY LOS 

OUT. 

The combined circulation of 
all the twelve Philadelphia dailies 
in Trenton is to-day less than 
5,000 copies. 

The Trenton Times has exact 
knowledge from local sources of 
the circulations of out-of-town 
papers here—WE KNOW! 

and, Knox & Co., represent- 
ing us, represent a Philadelphia 
evening paper—ask them! 

Get the truth from any Phila- 
delphia newspaper circulation 
manager—He knows! 4 

Ask any reliable Philadelphia 
advertising agency—they place 
hundreds of accounts with us 
yearly—they know! 

Many Philadelphia retail ad- 
vertisers use the Trenton Even- 
ing Times. 

THE TRENTON EVENING 

TIMES 


without any circulation or pre- 
mium schemes of any sort 
through years of gradual growth, 
reached over 21,000 circulation 
at one cent, and for months of 
strong outside competition fol- 
lowing a raise to two cents 

LOST LESS THAN 10% 
in circulation. 

THIS INDEPENDENT CITY 
with a trading population of 
150,000 which virtually reads no 
other paper 
SHOULD BE ON YOUR LIST! 


Sample copies and rate cards from 


HAND, KNOX & CO. 
Brunswick Bldg., New _ York; 
Boyce Bldg., Chicago; Journal 
Bldg., Kansas City; Candler 

Bidg., Atlanta. 


or 

TRENTON EVENING TIMES 
The only evening og 

The only independent daily in 
Trenton, fs 




















PHILADELPHIA ITEMS, 


Orders for the advertisin, * 
nee - a are being LJ. 
ocal newspapers the H. I, 
Advertising Agency. —— 


The Philadelphia office of J. Walter 
Thompson Company is sending out or- 
ders to magazines for the San-knit-a 
Textile Mills, manufacturers of w 
cloths and towels, ‘ 





Additional orders for the advertising 
of “Togards” are being sent out by 
the Powers & Armstrong Agency, “To. 
gards” are made by Herbert L. Nelke 
& Co., Philadelphia. 





Roy B. Simpson, advertising man- 
ager of the Keller Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is planning large copy for maga- 
zines to be used in advertising the 
vacuum cleaners made by this concern. 
Orders are placed through Geo. 
Mitchell & Co. 


_ The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
is sending out orders to a selected list 
of newspapers throughout the country, 
advertising their new stock issue. Or- 
ders are placed direct through the office 
of the treasurer, Mr. Fahnestock. 





Orders are going out to general mag- 
azines for the advertising of “Duofold” 
underwear. This account is handled by 
the Powers & Armstrong Agency. 





The Bell Telephone Company is using 
space in a list of local papers Orders 
are placed through G, G. Steel, the local 
advertising manager. 











“A Daily Newspaper for The Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 

doubtedly the most closely read 

newspaper in the world. 

News service from both Associated 

Press and United Press Association 
, 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 




















f The Washington , 


Record 
Greatest daily paper in Southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania reaching strictly 
well-to-do subscribers 
Ask for rate card 
THE WASHINGTON RECORD 
Washington, Pa. 



































PRINTERS’ INK 


Consulted 1,000,000 times daily 





3 Bell Telephone Directories 


completely cover 
Philadelphia . 175,000 copies 
Baltimore . . 45,000 copies 
Washington . 43,000 copies 





Reach all the Buying People 


Address 
Advertising Manager 
The Bell'Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
















PRINTERS’ INK 












NjHE value of a publication with a specifi¢ 
purpose was never more clearly shown 


than in the case of 


NEEDLECRAFT 


It ought to be on the list of every advertiser who 





wants to reach the right people in the right way. 


It is built for women who do things—women who 


want the best in home life. 


It has a guaranteed circulation of 100,000 copies 


every month—the rate is soc an agate line. 


The January issue closes on November 2sth. 











For any further information 
ask your agent or address 




















hip (DECORATIONS 


AUGUSTA.ME. 








NEW YORK. 
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